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You Dont Haveto 


unt or fish 


around for your writing equipment 

~ when you have with you an old reliable 
= Waterman’s Ideal. There is a special 
Safety Type of this famous pen, that is 
especially designed for sportsmen’s use. 
It is the same original Waterman’s 
Ideal, but so made that it can be carried 
in the trousers pocket or pack, in any 
position, and cannot spill. Always ready 
for use wherever you may happen to be. 















The superior qualities of 
Waterman’s Ideals make 
convenient writing pos- 
sible. One can have 
with him, always, in 
business and pleasure, 
the same pen, tested and 
tried to his own hand. 

Safe and secure to carry. Ready 
and reliable to write. Made in every 

imaginable style and size, and all hav- 
ing the superior Spoon Feed and other 
Waterman patents which have made foun- 
tain pen writing the universal method of to-day. 


Yai Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
; Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. 


i" ; L E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston, 115 So. Clark St., Chicago, 17 Stockton St. 
107 Notre Dame 8t., W., Montreal, Kingsway, London, Guacdstanswee, Paris 























Rod, Gun and 
Waterman’s Ideal 





Work Is Easier, Play Pleasanter 
When You Drink Grape Juice 














ONIC and Blood Building, every glass yields energy and 
é® vitality, prevents indigestion, increases appetite. 

Health giving qualities which Nature has put in the 
grape — and which are perfectly preserved for you in pure rich 


grape juice. 


Armours Grape Juice 


The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Drink Armour’s Grape Juice with 
meals and between meals and you will 
work with less effort — brings new life 
to your play. 

And enjoy the most delicious and 
refreshing of all beverages—the ideal 
hot weather drink. 

Made only from luscious sun- 
ripened Concord Grapes, ready to burst 
with juice, Armour’s Grape Juice is 
unsweetened and undiluted, just the 
pure, rich juice preserved. only by 
sterilization and air-tight bottling. 

Each day’s picking goes to the 
press that same day. 


Grapes are never held over to wilt 
and wither. 


Drunk freely by the children, it 
satisfies their natural craving for 
sugar, keeps them in good condi- 
tion, helps build sturdy bodies. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by 
grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a trial dozen pints for 
$3, express prepaid. Address Armour 
& Company, Dept. 166, Chicago. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
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For Vacation 
Days 


It is not strange that the new 
Punchwork Embroidery has 
become so popular with the 
women of America. It is with- 
out doubt one of the most 
striking departures in needle- 
work that has been brought 
out in recent years, and also 
yields most artistic results. 
Punchwork is quite different 
from other styles of embroid- 
ery, as much of the work is 
done upon the background, 
leaving the design standing 
out in relief. The lines of the 
design itself are worked only in out- 
line. This gives the new embroidery 
the added advantage of simplicity. 
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A Complete Outitit 


The Punchwork Outfit we offer 
is complete in every essential, and 
provides everything necessary for 
immediate use. It is equally suit- 
able for the beginner or the expert 
needleworker. The Outfit contains 
an especially desirable and attract- 
ive assortment of linen and muslin 
pieces, stamped and ready for work- 
ing, together with a supply of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroidery 
Thread, Transfer Material and Steel 
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5 Punch Needle. The upper illus- 
5) tration shows only a part of the 
> Outfit, with pieces greatly reduced 
rs in size. 
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Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 


THE NEWEST NEEDLEWORK 





especially fine selection of Punch- 
work designs ; a complete Alphabet, 
each initial about 14% inches high; 
also Transfer Stamping Paste and 
Illustrated Directions for Punch- 
work Embroidery. 
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The Outfit 


The Punchwork Embroid- 
ery Outfit consists of the fol- 
lowing materials: 1 Linen 
Dutch Collar, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Linen 
Jabot, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Mercerized 
Web Belt, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Muslin 
Apron, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Linen Bow, 
stamped with a Punchwork de- 
sign; 4skeins D. M.C. Floss; 
1 skein Linen Thread ; 1 Steel 
Punch Needle; 3 sheets Stamp- 
ing Patterns, comprising an 
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The Punchwork Outfit | 
complete, as described ¢ 
above, will be sent post- (¢ 
paid to any Companion iS 

ie 

subscriber for only one @ 
new subscription. Price © 
of Outfit, $1.00, post-paid. ie 
KS 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, = 
Boston, MASss. | 
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“TSN’T this splendid 
| news!’’ cried Mrs. 
Gibbs, looking up from 
the open letter in her 
hand. 

Her husband laid aside 
his newspaper to listen, 
the boys closed their 
school-books, and Dor- 
othy took her eyes from 
the stained old allegorical 
print, ‘‘From Shore to 
Shore,’’ which had hung 
over the mantel in the 
sitting -room ever since 
she could remember, and 
which she had been re- 
garding with deep disgust. 

Dorothy was eighteen 
years old, very clever, and 
fully aware of the fact. 

“Tvs a letter from 
Mary Caverly,’’ said Mrs. 
Gibbs, with a radiant 
smile, and proceeded to 
read aloud: 

“Dear Betty Gibbs. If it 
will not inconvenience you 
to have me, | shall accept 
your often repeated invita- 
tion, and stop three days 
with you on my way to 
Columbia, where I am going 
to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Federated Clubs 
of our state. 

**Tt will be delightful to 
have her!’’ Mrs. Gibbs 
exclaimed, with a pretty 
flush on her rather faded 
face. Father and the boys 
murmured an indistinct 
approval, but there was 
nothing undecided in the 
brisk, clear treble in 
which Dorothy spoke up: 

‘It is, indeed, lovely! 
Now, mother dear, shall 
I get my prettiest station- 
ery, and in my very best style 
write her a graceful note of 
welcome in your name?’’ 

The shadow that flitted 
across Mrs. Gibbs’s face was 
quickly followed by a flicker 
of amusement, but she replied 
calmly: 

“*T think I may be trusted 
to do the writing, my dear, but I should like 
to have some of your nice gray paper.’’ 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ exhorted Dorothy, ear- 
nestly, as she came back with her portfolio, 
‘‘remember to sign yourself, ‘Yours most cor- 
dially,’ and to write out your dates in full, 
instead of using the numerals. ’’ 

At this there was a sound of smothered 
laughter from the boys, Mr. Gibbs smiled in- 
dulgently at Dorothy’s grave concern, and her 
mother thanked her quietly for the reminder. 

After a while Mr. Gibbs and the boys went 
away. When the coast was clear, Dorothy 
came into the sitting-room, drew a chair up 
close to her mother’s knees, and in her best 
matter-of-fact manner, began briskly: 

‘*Mother, I have been doing some hard think- 
ing, and I have planned every detail of Mrs. 
Caverly’s visit for you. Now I want to ask 
you to leave all the thought and preparation 
to me, and just give yourself up to enjoying 
her. You don’t doubt my ability to manage 
for you, do you?’”’ 

Mrs. Gibbs had already said in her soul that 
on this one occasion Dorothy should not over- 





hadow every other person in the house, as she | 


was wont to do when company was there. 
Sut Dorothy looked so pretty and so eager, and 
‘here was such a wheedling sweetness in her 
voice, that her mother weakened at once. 

‘No, dear, I don’t doubt your ability at 
all,’ said Mrs. Gibbs, slowly. ‘You can make 
‘he home pretty and dainty, and with Viry 
to do the cooking —’? 

‘‘Now one minute, if you please, mother !’’ 
Dorothy sat up very straight, set her lips 
‘irmly for one silent moment, and then with 
her chin in the air, proceeded positively : ‘‘ Viry 
8 just exactly what I cannot have in the house, 
if [ am to have one moment’s peace of mind 
while Mrs. Caverly is here. Don’t you re- 
member her performances at the table last 
eek, when the minister and his wife took tea 
vith us? I never was so mortified in my life. 
‘ou know, mother, that I hid the toothpick- 
older to keep it off the tea-table, and Viry, 


when she missed it, just simply fished out a lot 


of loose picks from the sideboard drawer, and 
plumped them down in the middle of the table 
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ORAWN BY F. L. FITHIAN 





THE MEAL WAS A SOLEMN AND DIGNIFIED AFFAIR. 


OMINION 


No, mother, Viry 
must be got out of the way before Mrs. 
Caverly comes. ’’ 

**O Dot, and you know poor Viry adores 
the very sound of Mary’s name!’’ 

**Yes, I remember all that, and I am sure 
wild horses couldn’t pull her away from here 
if she were to find out anything about the visit, 
but I don’t intend that Viry shall know a 
word about it. In fact, mother,’’—Dorothy 
hesitated perceptibly, for she had been a little 
more daring than ever before, —‘‘I have offered 
to see that all Viry’s work is done up for her 
for a week, and she is packing her trunk this 
very minute to go over to Cresset to see her 
brother. ’’ . 

‘*Dorothy Gibbs, do you expect to do the 
cooking yourself?’’ asked the mother, indig- 
nantly. 

*‘Not at all. I shall get Milly Fitts, because 
she is so beautifully trained. She worked for 
Judge Anderson’s wife a long time. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and Mrs. Anderson discharged her 
because she wasn’t honest. ’’ 


By Susie -Voucfielle ‘Wight 
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The thing | 
to settle is whether you will let me take entire | 
charge, as I ask you.’’ 

‘*My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Gibbs, with a 
queer, hurt little laugh, ‘‘I entertained Mary 
Caverly long before you were born, and man- 


be safe out of the way for a week. 


aged to get along nicely. Surely I can still 
keep my house, and yet have time to enjoy | 


OTHY 


Dorothy left her mother 
to look regretful fare- 
well at ‘‘From Shore to 
Shore,’’ which, she knew 
very well, would fall be- 
fore the sweep of Dor- 
othy’s innovations. 
These proceeded apace, 
and moreover, three times 
a day Dorothy, who had 
little sense of humor, 
patiently drilled her fam- 
ily in a new order of 
things at table, so that 
they might appear with 
credit when Mrs. Caverly, 
in all her elegance, should 
arrive. Breakfast she 
could not greatly change, 
but she converted the 
usual midday dinner into 
luncheon, and the merry 
meal of supper into a 
dignified six-o’clock din- 
ner, served with every 
possible ‘‘frill’’ that could 
be attached to it. The 
two boys laughed and 
chaffed, the mother main- 
tained a resigned calm, 
and Mr. Gibbs, as always, 
was smilingly tolerant of 
Dorothy’s newest vagary. 
Arriving just before the 
dinner-hour, Mrs. Cav- 
erly, after a little rest in 
her room, came down in 
a simple muslin dress. 
She opened her eyes in 
mild astonishment at the 
sight of Mrs. Gibbs clad 
in a rustling silk and Mr. 
Gibbs in evening clothes. 
The meal was a solemn 
and dignitied affair. The 
conversation sought lofty 
levels, and the boys were 
as nice and quiet as they 
could be. Taken all together, 
the occasion was so much to 
Dorothy’s taste that when the 
others disappeared behind the 
folding doors, and she turned 
back to put away the things, 
she began to hum a gay little 
tune. She was thoroughly 
satisfied with the result of 
her innovations. How superior was this ele- 
gant formality to the hilarious ease that too 
often ruled in that house! 

Two days passed without the occurrence of 
anything to interrupt the successful carrying 
out of Dorothy’s plans. Ostentatiously effacing 
herself on every possible occasion, she yet kept 
a solicitous eye on the behavior of every one. 


my guest. Of course I want all the help you | She was thoroughly pleased with the subdued 
will give me—you can make the rooms so| and well-bred manner in which her mother 
sweet, and your little fancy dishes are delight- | and Mrs. Caverly renewed their old friendship. 
ful, but why should I desert my post} To ‘be sure, the boys guyed her on the sly, 
entirely ?”” 





‘*But she is a darling of a maid, and the 
very first thing I learned in my domestic course 
was to keep a strict watch in the management 


of servants. I assure you, mother, Milly Fitts 


will not steal anything from us. The trouble 
is,’’? she went on patiently, as if reasoning 
with a refractory child, ‘‘ you have spoiled Viry 
most dreadfully. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps you might understand,’’ replied 
her mother, dryly, ‘‘if you had a vivid 
recollection of three babies as near the same 
age as they could be and not be triplets, 
all wailing about your knees until you were 
ready to tear your hair in desperation, and | 
then when endurance was almost gone, of | 
a great, strong cracker girl’s coming to the | 
rescue, and staying faithfully on through | 
whooping-cough and measles and every other 
sort of trouble. ’’ | 

‘Oh, I don’t mean to say that Viry hasn’t | 
been faithful. ’’ 

‘*For myself, I would gladly put up with a 


| but, as always, her father was good-humored 

Dorothy gave a long-drawn sigh, and again 
assumed her air of patient reasoning. 

‘*But, mother,’’ she said, ‘‘you can’t under- 
stand the changes in household management | 
that have taken place since you and Mrs. | 
Caverly used to visit each other. The two} 
days I spent with them last winter were a/| 
revelation to me, and though of course it) 
would be silly for us to try to do exactly as 
she does, with all the money she has to spend, 
still we ought to be as elegant as we can with 
our means. I just can’t bear to have you | 
make a poor impression. Please let me fix up | 
the house and manage the meals just this once, 
mother. ’’ 

For a long while Mrs. Gibbs looked silently 
out of the window. The keen edge of all her | 
pleasant anticipation was dulled; on the one | 
hand, she could not make up her mind to let 
Dorothy feel that she was obstinate in the 
matter, and yet, on the other hand, she was 
most reluctant to permit such an upheaval of 
the household as Dorothy’s way would surely 
bring about. 

‘* Just this one last time,’’ she thought, ‘‘and 
then I will assert myself.’’ And so she gave 
her consent. 

‘*You sweet darling!’’ Dorothy cried, jump- 
ing joyfully to her feet. ‘‘Now just you trot | 
right on up-stairs and fix up all your finery, 
for you are not to have a thing to do except 
to look lovely and enjoy yourself. You’ll be 
astonished, though, at what I am going to do 


| **must I go? 


great deal rather than hurt Viry’s feelings.’’ + to this old house, for father—the precious 
‘*Well, that question will wait, for we can’t | angel!—has promised to back me up in it.’’ 
adjust everything at once, and Viry will soon| With a hurried kiss and a fleeting squeeze, 





and obedient, and now and then she caught 
bits of the pleasant praise of her capability 
that Mrs. Caverly often whispered into her 
mother’s oddly unresponsive ear. 

Milly, in a white cap and a sheer muslin 
apron, was irreproachable. The dainty dishes 
that she had learned to make at cooking-school 
were everything that they should be. In the 
sitting-room ‘From Shore to Shore’’ had been 
displaced by an ‘‘art’’ print that gave the key- 
note for all the other changes Dorothy had 
made. One more day, thought the self-satisfied 
young hostess, would see this visit successfully 
over, and then mother would be obliged to admit 
the obvious improvement over her own methods. 

But Grandmother Gibbs, an invitation from 
whom, like a royal summons, was a command, 
took it into her head to telegraph Dorothy and 
the boys to leave their home on a very early 
train and spend Thursday with her at the old 
family home. Thursday was the last day of 
Mrs. Caverly’s visit. 

‘*O mother, ’’ cried Dorothy, dismayed, 
I don’t see how I can be spared, 
and if grandmother gets angry, why, I guess * 
she would get in a good humor when she 
learned the circumstances. ’’ 

‘*Why, child, you know you must go! Don’t 
you remember that your grandmother didn’t 
set foot in this house for a whole year once, 
because I was hindered from accepting an invi- 
tation to hers?’’ 

Dorothy’s clasped hands fell into her lap 
with a tragic gesture of despair, and Mrs. 


| Gibbs, with slightly rising color, proceeded: 


‘*There is no need for you to feel so worried 
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night, ‘‘but you will have to send one of the|a decided change. The neighbors ceased to 
boys down to telegraph the committee. I can | laugh. William patted Dick on the back. 


about it. Surely I can manage somehow with- 
out you for one day, when you have been gone 
for four years so lately.’’ 

There was a subtle inflection in Mrs. Gibbs’s 
voice that caused Mrs. Caverly, who at the 
moment was trailing by in her silks and laces, 
to look at her old friend in obvious surprise. 
Their eyes met, and there passed between them 
something like an electric shock of sympathy 
and understanding; each felt as if a mask had 
fallen away from the other’s soul. 

With a slight smile playing round her lips, 
Mrs. Caverly, holding her furbelows carefully 
away from her feet, passed on down the 
veranda steps, in order not to interrupt the 
family conference. She had dressed to suit 
her part, after that first evening. 

Mrs. Gibbs waited in silence for Dorothy to 
speak, but her color was high, there was anew 
light in her eyes, and a new firmness, as of a 
sudden determination, in the expression of her 
mouth. 

‘*Well, then,’’ said Dorothy, in a sulk, ‘‘if 
I must go,I shall have to get right up and go 
to work to leave everything in trim for to- 
morrow. I will have everything that is to be 
served cold in the ice-box, and I’ll give Milly 
such explicit directions for the menus I have 
planned that really, mother, I think it would 
be best for you not to go into the kitchen at 
all, as your way and mine might conflict, and 
confuse her. If she is left to herself, she can 
manage nicely.’’ 

Dorothy went away without noticing her 
mother’s face. Had she noticed it, she would 
have seen not indignation merely. This put- 
ting of Milly ahead of her was the last straw! 
Mrs. Gibbs felt that it was time to act, if she 
did not wish to see Dorothy rival her grand- 
mother in arbitrary wilfulness. 

The next morning, as Mrs. Gibbs watched 
her three young people out of sight, she laughed 
to herself, and then, although it was so early 
that the mocking-birds were still at their 
matins, she went just as she was, in her pink 
gingham morning gown, to tap at the door of 
her guest’s room. 

When she entered, she curled herself up like 
a girl on the foot of the bed, and regarded 
Mrs. Caverly with dancing eyes. Mrs. Caverly 
put her two hands under her head. 

‘‘Now this is like old times,’’ she said, hap- 
pily, ‘‘and, Betty, you look exactly as you 
used to in our school-days when you were plan- 
ning a piece of mischief. ’’ 

“Tam. Now, Mary Caverly, I demand to 
be told if you are convinced that we Gibbses 
know how to entertain the president of the 
Federated Clubs of this state in a becoming 
manner ?’’ 

‘Only too well. 
perfectly correct. ’’ 

Both women laughed, but there was the 


Your formality has been 


trace of a tear on Mrs. Gibbs’s lashes, as she | 


dropped them for a moment before she pro- 
ceeded with her next question. 

‘*Have you had enough of canapes and 
rissoles ?’’ 

Mrs. Caverly sighed, ‘‘Oh, a plenty !’’ 

‘*Have you noticed that we have a maid that 
knows her business ?’’ 

‘* Alas, yes, but I have longed for Viry!’’ 

‘*Well, you shall have her, and you shall 
have chicken pie, and peach cobbler, and any 
other old dish you may order, for this one day, 
at least, before you go.’’ 

‘*‘Why, what do you mean?’’ 

‘“‘Only that I am glad you happened to come 
just at this time. I was hesitating whether to 
become Dorothy’s abject slave or to assert 
myself and run my own house as I like to 
have it run. 

‘*Certain things have decided me,’’ Mrs. 
Gibbs went on; ‘‘and now if you will kindly 
get up, we will go out in the garden and gather 
some late berries for breakfast. Viry will be 
here in a few moments to prepare it, for I 
telegraphed for her last night, and Mr. Gibbs 
has just gone down to inform the very correct 
maid that we shall dispense with her valuable 
services for to-day.’’ 

‘*Goodness, Betty, what is it? A strike?’’ 
Mrs. Caverly was regarding her with astonish- 
ment. 

‘*That’s exactly what it is!’’ replied Mrs. 
Gibbs. ‘But how did you guess it so 
quickly ?’’ 

‘‘My dear,’’ confessed the visitor, shame- 
facedly, ‘‘I have a grown daughter who has 
ideas, too—and I haven’t the moral backbone 
that you have, for young Mary has us all 
under her thumb at home. Aren’t you afraid 
of what the dear little Dorothy will do when 
she comes back to-night?’’ 

‘*Not so much,’’ laughingly replied Mrs. 
Gibbs. ‘‘Dorothy always comes home from 
her grandmother’s quite out of humor with 
tyranny. Indeed, I engineered the invitation 
to let her see just how being entirely run by 
some one else seems to the sufferer. Bless her 
dear heart!—it may grieve her a little at first, 
but she has too much sense—she is far too 
clever to make herself miserable over what she 
cannot help.’’ 

In cool muslin dresses the two old friends 
sat and talked on the veranda, where they 
could, be near Viry, who was concocting won- 
derful old-fashioned dishes in the kitchen, with 
which to beguile a word of praise from her 
divinity. When Mr. Gibbs came home for the 


‘the station was a great con- 





noonday dinner, he, too, was drawn into the 
group, and decided to take an afternoon off. 

‘*To think of it, Billy Gibbs, when you’ve 
been dressed up in that swallow-tailed coat 
every evening !’’ laughed Mrs. Caverly. ‘‘Why, 
I thought you and Betty had lost all your 
individuality, and had grown to be like other 
less interesting people. ’’ 

When Dorothy came home that: night she 
grasped the situation at once, helped thereto 
not a little by a certain air of self-confidence 
and poise about her mother. 

Dorothy took the change very quietly. Her 
day with the family tyrant had not been one 
of unalloyed pleasure. She had fretted with 
anxiety lest Milly Fitts and Mrs. Gibbs should 
in some way fail to keep to the ceremonious 
standard she had set for entertaining Mrs. 
Caverly, and it was a shock to find Viry in 
the dining-room and the family in the midst of 
a hilarious discussion of the plainest of South- 
ern good cheer—fried chicken, cold peach pie, 
and the cream biscuits that no one but Viry 
could make so delicate and flaky. 

There was a moment of embarrassment when 
Mr. Gibbs looked appealingly at his darling; 
but it passed as quickly as it eame, for Dorothy 
smiled bravely, and passed her plate. She 
could not eat much, but the pretense of eating 
served her as an excuse for keeping silence 
and for avoiding the amused glances of those 
troublesome brothers of hers. 

As the custom was in the Gibbs household, 
they sat long over the dismantled table, and 
before they dispersed, Dorothy had slowly come 
to herself. Although there was an entire 
absence of the form observed in Colonel Cav- 
erly’s elegant mansion in town, there was a 
look of frank enjoyment on Mrs. Caverly’s 
face such as it had not worn since her first 
greetings. And then her mother! The lines 
about Mrs. Gibbs’s pretty mouth had almost 
disappeared in her pleasure. 

“*T am going to stay one more day, since you 
insist so, Betty,’’ said Mrs. Caverly that 





go to the annual meeting a day ahead any 
time, but I can’t have such 
fun as this anywhere ex- 
cept right here, and to- 
morrow we can have Dor- 
othy and the boys go with 
us on that pienic that Billy 
has proposed. ’’ 

After the house had grown 
quiet, Dorothy, sitting alone 
in her room, was thinking 
it all over in the light of 
her day with Grandmother 
Gibbs, when her mother 
tapped at her door. 

‘* Yes, mother!”’ she 
called, softly. ‘‘I was just 
coming to ask you to let me 
help you early in the morn- 
ing about whatever you 
thought best to put in that 
pienic basket. ’’ 

The words were simple, 
but they had a. world of 
meaning. They were 
scareely out of her mouth 
before the two had clasped 
each other close, and were 
smiling tremulous forgive- 
ness into each other’s loving 
eyes. Such was the end of 
the dominion of Dorothy. 

They were still standing there when Viry 
stole in. ‘‘Dotty,’’ she said, without preface, 
‘*your ma says you got Milly Fitts to take my 
place because she dressed so nice and could 
wait on the table so good. Now don’t you 
think I can’t do just as much as Milly Fitts 
can. J’ll wait on the table if your ma says so, 
and as for that cap—I wouldn’t wear one for 
a mint o’ money, but you just make me some 
pretty aprons, and see how I will look when 
you have company !’’ 
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charge of the new Fruitville 

station on the Peachville & 
Eastern Railway. It was not 
much of a station, as stations 
go, yet the chances were excel- 
lent for a large business at 
fruit-shipping time. Pros- 
perous fruit-farms were all 
about, and the nearness of 


[' August Dick Russell tock 


venience to busy farmers 
hitherto obliged to make a 
two-mile haul to Jones’s 
Crossing or a four-mile trip to Peachville. It 
did not take Dick long to settle down to work. 

The new building was divided into three 
parts—a freight-room, a ticket office and a 
waiting-room. In one end of the waiting-room 
Dick put up a counter and some shelves, and 
started a small shop—a combination of grocery 
store, news-stand, flour and feed store and 
peach-basket salesrdom. If a customer wanted 
something not in stock, Dick sent for it; if he 
had something that no customer seemed to want, 
he marked down the price and tacked up a sign 
outside the station calling attention to a **Special 
Sale of Gum-Drops’’—or whatever the article 
might be. All told, the cost value of the stock 
did not exceed two hundred dollars; but when 
arranged tastefully on the shelves and counters, 
the various articles looked, as William Waddle 
said, ‘“‘like a thousand-dollar layout.’’ As 
William had loaned Dick a part of the needed 
money, that was praise, indeed. 

In the freight-room Dick stored his ‘reserve 
stock,’’ consisting principally of peach-baskets 
and bags of ground feed. In the ticket office 
he kept a set of books and had a money- 
drawer. He saw that everything was neat 
and in order. His aim was to make the station 
a convenient and attractive place for farmers 
to trade. He knew that of course he could not 
compete with the large stores at Peachville; 
but he reasoned that when a farmer brought 
a load of peaches to the station, he would be 
glad to take home a load of new baskets, a 
daily newspaper, or some coffee or flour or 
bran. So he kept in stock only the few things 
that they were always wanting in a hurry. 
The profit on what he could thus sell, together 
with the sums allowed him as percentage on 
the freight and passenger business, and the 
income from his peach - orchard, should, he 
figured, soon enable him to pay the eleven 
hundred dollars that he owed on his farm and 
the one hundred and twenty-five dollars that 
had been loaned him by his uncle. 

Business was ‘‘rushing.’’ But it rushed in | 














was nothing to do at the 
station. But Dick was not 
idle; during these hours he 
locked the door and worked 
in his peach-orchard, which 
adjoined the station grounds. 
He had hung a bell and a 
rope on the station door, and 
a sign: 

Pull the bell-rope if you want 

the station agent. 

The peach-crop was unusu- 
ally large that year. Dick’s 
trees were merely ‘‘loaded,’’ 
whereas most of the neighboring orchards were 
overloaded. Early in the season Dick had 
‘*thinned’’ the crop on his trees by plucking 
fully half his peaches when they were the size of 
hickory-nuts. It was a tedious job; moreover, 
nearly every fruit-grower for miles round had a 
good laugh at him for working so hard to spoil 
his crop. Mrs. Waddle had scolded and William 
had protested, but Dick had gone on with the 
thinning. ‘‘The government horticultural ex- 
perts say that it’s the thing to do, and I 
believe they are right,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve studied 
it all out, and there are good reasons for 
thinning. ’’ 

Early in September the advantages of Dick’s 
treatment became manifest. Trees in neigh- 
boring orchards, in spite of innumerable props 
under the limbs, were fairly breaking down 





with the great strain; but Dick’s orchard was 
sturdily holding up its load unaided. Then 
}came an ordinary wind-storm. Overloaded 


various ways and at various times of the day. trees suffered severely from broken branches, 


From the time when the early morning train 
went up, to within an hour or so of the time 
when the late afternoon train came down, there 





‘but Dick’s trees stood the test. 
Mrs. Waddle no longer scolded. Her attitude 
toward Dick and his methods had undergone 





Later in September the superiority of thinned 
fruit was made evident in 
another way. 

Dick’s peaches were larger 
in size and better in quality 
than the fruit from un- 
thinned orchards. 

“It’s mighty queer!’’ re- 
marked several of Dick’s 
neighbors. 

“Not at all,’’ Dick re- 
plied. ‘‘My peaches are 
larger because they’ve had 
more room to grow in, and 
because they’ve had not 
only their own share of 
sap, but in addition, the 
sap that belonged to the 
peaches I pulled off.’’ 

When the sales accounts 
began to come back, Dick’s 
neighbors looked gloomy. 
The markets were glutted 
with small, poor peaches. 
Prices went down, down, 
down. Nothing but ‘‘extra 
fancy’’ fruit could be sold 
at remunerative prices. 

Dick had that kind. 

Heavy shipments of 
peaches from Fruitville sta- 
tion rolled out over the side- 
track and thence to market, and eventually 
Dick’s percentage came back to swell the sum 
credited in his bank-book. Likewise, loads of 
the peach baskets, flour and groceries that 
Dick had for sale rolled away from the station, 
and left many a dollar behind. 

Dick was prospering. 

One day he was kept so busy that he had 
no time to go to the bank, and at evening found 
himself with an unusual amount of currency. 
After counting it, and finding that it came to 
ninety-three dollars and ten cents, he put it in 
the cash-drawer, locked the station door, and 
went home to supper. 

**How’s trade?’’ asked William. 

‘Never better. I’ve got to order more 
baskets and flour at once.’’ 

Mrs. Waddle passéd the biscuits to Dick, 
gave him an extra helping of cream on his 
sliced peaches, and pleasantly insisted that he 
ought to eat three eggs instead of two. Some- 
how, of late, she, too, seemed different. 

After supper Dick hurried back to the station, 
for he had accounts to balance and orders to 
write. A shower had fallen while he was at 
supper; the dry, sandy soil, in half an hour, 
had become wet and muddy. But indifferent 
to the weather, he trudged along, full of the 
bright thoughts and hopes of young manhood. 
Unlocking the outer door and lighting the 
lamp, he went into the ticket office. Here a 
surprise met him—a surprise so sudden and 
startling that he almost dropped the lamp. 

The cash-drawer was open. His money 
was gone! 

He saw that the window had been broken— 
the rest was easy to understand. 

Realizing that the thief could not be far 
away, Dick took his revolver and started out. 

Although it had been somewhat dark inside 
the station, outdoors it was still light enough 
to enable him to see objects plainly. Hibs first 
act was to examine the ground outside the 
office window. There, in the wet sand, he 
found fresh footprints which led him to 
the main line of the railway and then ab- 
ruptly ceased. 

The thief had been wise enough to step from 
tie to tie, and so leave no telltale marks in the 
wet earth. 

Had he gone east or west? The last dis- 
cernible prints pointed toward the west. Hesi- 
tating, Dick looked in both directions. He 
knew that he must act quickly, for the dusk 





was gathering. 

Dick tried to put himself into the thief’s 
shoes. Those shoes seemed to say, ‘‘We’re 
pointing toward Peachville, so that’s the way 
everybody will think we’re going. But we’re 
not! We are too smart for that. No! We’!! 
just step on this tie, wheel about—right face! 
—and away we go to the east, where nobod) 
will think of looking for us.’’ 

‘Of course!’’ exclaimed Dick, and he hur- 
ried along the track toward Jones’s Crossin 
He kept a sharp lookout for chance shoe-prints 
between the ties or at the sides of the rails, 
but not a print did he see. The light was now 
failing fast, and in a little while it would be 
too dark to follow a trail. He began to fea 
lest he had chosen the wrong direction. 

Suddenly he stopped. There, near the ed«:: 
of a tie, was the distinct impression of a sbi 
heel. He was on the right course, after a! 
Evidently the thief had become careless in h: 
flight, or had slipped. Dick ran on at fu) 
speed, glancing right and left for any sho - 
prints, for he feared that the thief might lea\- 
the track and cut across fields and orchards 
the main highway. 

Again Dick stopped suddenly. Down 01: 
side of the embankment was a succession « 
| footprints leading to a wheat-field, beyo! 
which was a peach-orchard that belonged | 

Hank Peters. In the orchard was an © 
| ramshackle packing-shed that would, Di 
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thought, be attractive to a tired thief in search 
of shelter. 

Sliding down the embankment, Dick followed 
the shoe-prints across the field. Then, as the 
light failed and he could no longer see the 
tracks, he went blindly on in the direction 
of the packing-shed. 

It was now so dark that Dick had to feel 
his way carefully to avoid bumping into peach- 
trees or scratching his face against branches. 
He felt the revolver in his coat pocket; he 


kept his hand on it. His heart was beating. 


hard with excitement, but he did not feel fright- 
ened; the feeling of that revolver gave him 
courage. . 

In the packing-shed some one was moving 
about. Dick heard first the shuffle of feet, 
and then the scratching of a match. A glim- 
mer of light shot through the blackness, and 
then all was dark. Again a match flared 
within the shed; the feeble glow wavered, 
almost died out, and then grew strong and 
steady. 

‘*He’s lighted Hank’s old lantern !’’ thought 
Dick. 

Cautiously he approached the shed and 
peeped though a crack. Inside, a man with a 
lantern was coolly ransacking the place; he 
overhauled tools, peered into corners, and ex- 
amined the contents of various shelves and 
lockers. He was an odd-looking man, with a 
new growth of black whiskers, and sharp eyes. 
He did not look like a common tramp; his 
clothes were too good, his hat too new. And 
yet—why, Dick could not explain—an ordinary 
tramp would have seemed decent beside this 
fellow. 

Evidently the man did not fear detection. 
The shed was screened in every direction— 
except from the railway-track—by the heavy 
orchard foliage. No one was likely to see the 
light. 

Dick, with his eyes close to the crack, held 
his breath and thought quickly. Should he 
go to the Peters house for help, or should he 
stay and try to capture the thief single-handed ? 
If he went for help, the shed might be empty 
when he came back. 

Finishing his tour of inspection, the man 
set the lantern on a shelf and sat down on a 
three-legged packing-stool. From his pocket 
he drew a small canvas bag, and emptying the 
contents on a bench, began to count Dick’s 
bills and silver. 

Suddenly he jumped from the stool and 
strode to the half-open door. Dick crouched 
low, and feared to breathe. But after listening 
a moment and peering out into the darkness, 
the man returned to the stool, and resumed 
his counting. His back was toward the door. 

Now was Dick’s chance. 

Quietly creeping along the ground, he reached 
the door, drew his revolver, and tiptoed into 
the shed. 

‘“That’s my money !’” 

With a fierce exclamation, the thief sprang 
to his feet and faced Dick’s cocked revolver. 

‘‘Hands up!’’ cried Dick, in a tone of savage 
determination; he saw the man’s right hand 
stealing toward his hip pocket. 

The man hesitated. But when he looked 
into the muzzle of the pistol, and noticed Dick’s 
steady, resolute eyes, he slowly raised his 
hands. 

Dick warily approached him, —still pointing 
the revolver straight at his heart,—and took a 
pistol from his pocket. 

‘‘Now turn your back!’? commanded Dick. 

The thief hesitated. 

**Quick !”’ 

This time the command was obeyed. Taking 
down a piece of stout cord that hung on a nail, 
Dick bound the thief’s hands securely behind 
his back. Then he gathered the money into 
the canvas bag, picked up the lantern, and 
ordered the prisoner to march. 

‘*‘Where?’’ asked the man, sullenly. 

‘Out of the door and straight ahead. ’’ 

Dick followed with the lantern, and with 
the revolver ready in his hand. Through the 
dark night they marched. The prisoner said 
nothing. Occasionally Dick told him to turn 
slightly to the right or to the left, but otherwise 
he, too, was silent. 

The minutes passed. The welcome lights 
of Hank Peters’s house were now close at 
hand, and Dick breathed easier. The danger 
was over. 

‘**Just Dick’s luck!’’ cried Deacon Pepper- 
ton, a few days later, to a neighbor whom he 
met on the road. 

‘IT should think so!’ the other answered. 
‘‘Did you ever see such a fellow for stumbling 
into good things?’ 

‘No, sir, I never did. But I’m beginning 
to think there’s more than just luck about it 
all. The boy’s got something—nerve, char- 
acter, determination, or whatever it is—that’s 
different from ordinary. ’’ 

‘Well, ’’ asserted the deacon’s neighbor, ‘‘we 
always said Dick was different, you know. 
But who’d have thought that the thief he | 


caught would turn out to be a jailbird with a | 


two-hundred-dollar reward for his capture? | 
That’s what beats me, deacon !?? 

‘Well, I guess Dick earned it all right | 
enough. 
So well myself!’? And as he started on down | 
the road, the good deacon laughed heartily. 


END OF SERIES. 





I wouldn’t have done the job half | 


“NIGHT? A REMINISCENCE 
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OUNG people believe 
Y very little that they hear 

about the compensations 
of growing old, and of living 
over again in memory the 
events of the past. Yet there 
really are these compensations 
and pleasures, and although 
they are not so vivid and breathless as the 
pleasures of youth, they have something deli- 
cate and fine about them that must be experi- 
enced to be appreciated. 

Few of us would exchange our memories for 
those of others. They have become a part of 
our personality, and we could not part with 
them without losing something of ourselves. 


childhood, which, however difficult it may have 
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Neither would we part with our own particular | * 





been at times, seems to each of us more signifi- 


my childhood as if they were chapters in a| 
much-loved book, and when I am wakeful at | 
night, or bored by a long journey, or waiting | 
for some one in the railway-station, I take 
them out and go over them again. 

Nor is my book of memories without its 


familiar faces; and all have 
this advantage: they are not 
fixed and without motion, like 
the pictures in the ordinary 
book. People are walking up 
the streets of the village, the 
trees are tossing, the tall wheat 
and corn in the fields salute 
mie. I can smell the odor of 
the gathered hay, and the faces 
in my dream-book smile at me. 

Of all of these memories I 
like best the one in the pine 
forest. 

I was at that age when 
children think of their parents 
as being all-powerful. I could 
hardly have imagined any cir- 
cumstances, however adverse, 
that my father could not have 
met with his strength and 
wisdom and skill. All children 
have such a period of hero- 
worship, I suppose, when their 
father stands out from the rest 
of the world as the best and 
most powerful man living. So, 
feeling as I did, § was made 
happier than I can say when 
my father decided, because I 
was looking pale and had a 
poor appetite, to take me out of 
school for a while, and carry 
me with him on a driving trip. 
We lived in Michigan, where 
there were, in the days of 
which I am writing, not many railroads; and 
when my father, who was attorney for a 
number of wholesale mercantile firms in 
Detroit, used to go about the country collect- 
ing money due, adjusting claims, and so on, he 
had no choice but to drive. 


Over the Forest Road. 


ND over what roads! Now it was a strip of 
corduroy, now a piece of well-graded 
elevation with clay subsoil and gravel 

surface, now a neglected stretch full of danger- 
ous holes; and worst of all, running through 
the great forests, long pieces of road from which 
the stumps had been only partly extracted, and 
where the sunlight barely penetrated. Here 
the soaked earth became little less than a 
quagmire. 

But father was too well used to hard journeys 
to fear them, and I felt that, in going with him, 
I was safe from all possible harm. ‘The journey 
had all the allurement of an adventure, for we 
would not know from day to day where we 
should eat our meals or sleep at night. So, to 
provide against trouble, we carried father’s 


cant than the childhood of any one else. 1} 
can run over in my mind certain incidents of | 


illustrations. I can see little villages, and a) 
great city, and forests and planted fields, and | 





old red-and-blue-checked army blankets, a bag | 
of feed for Sheridan, the horse, plenty of bread, | 
bacon, jam, coffee and prepared cream ; and we | 
hung pails of pure water and buttermilk from 
the rear of our buggy. 

We had been out two weeks without failing | 
once to eat at a proper table or to sleep in a 
comfortable bed. Sometimes we put up at the 
stark - looking hotels that loomed, raw and 
uninviting, in the larger towns; sometimes we 
had the pleasure of being welcomed at a little 
inn, where the host showed us a personal 
hospitality; but oftener we were forced to 
| make ourselves ‘‘paying guests’’ at some house. 
We cared nothing whether we slept in the 
spare rooms of a fine frame ‘‘residence’’ or 
crept into bed beneath the eaves of the attic in 
}a log cabin. I had begun to feel that our 
journey would be almost too tame and com- 
fortable, when one night something really 
happened. 

Father lost his bearings. He was hoping to 
reach the town of Gratiot by nightfall, and he | 
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attempted to make a short cut. 
To do this he turned into a road | 
that wound through a magnifi- 
cent forest, at first of oak and 
butternut, ironwood and beech, 
then of densely growing pines. 
When we entered the wood it 
was twilight, but no sooner 
were we well within the shadow of these 
somber trees than we were plunged in darkness, 
and within half an hour this darkness deepened, 
so that we could see nothing—not even the 
horse. 


In the Mire. 


HE sun doesri’t get in here the year 
round,’’ said father, trying his best to | 
guide the horse through the mire. So 
deep was the mud that it seemed as if it literally 
sucked at the legs of the horse and the wheels of 
the buggy, and I began to wonder if we should 
really be swallowed, and to fear that we had 
met with a difficulty that even my father could 
not overcome. I can hardly make plain what 
a tragic thought that was! The horse began 
to give out sighs and groans, and in the inter- | 
vals of his struggles to get on, I could feel him 
trembling. There was a note of anxiety in| 





AS HE COOKED, HE BEGAN TO SING THE OLD SONGS 


‘father’s voice as he called out, with all the | 


authority and cheer he could command, to poor | 

Sheridan. The wind was rising, and the long | 
sobs of the pines made cold shivers run_up my | 
spine. My teeth chattered, partly from cold, 
but more from fright. 

‘*What are we going to do?’’ I asked, my 
voice quivering with tears. 

**Well, we aren’t going to cry, whatever else | 
we do!’’ answered father, rather sharply. He | 
snatched the lighted lantern from its place on | 
the dashboard and leaped out into the road. I) 
could hear him floundering round in that ter- | 
rible mire and soothing the horse. The next | 
thing I realized was that the horse. was un- | 
hitched, that father had—for the first time | ‘ 
during our journey—laid the lash across Sher- | 
idan’s back, and that, with a leap of indigna- | 
tion, the horse had reached the firm ground of 
the roadside. Father called out to him to 
stand still, and a moment later I found myself | 
being swung from the buggy into father’s arms. 
He staggered along, plunging and almost fall- 
ing, and presently I, too, stood beneath the 
giant pines. 

‘‘One journey more,’’ said father, ‘‘for our 
supper, and then we’ll bivouac right here. ’’ 

Now that I was away from the buggy that 
was so familiar to me, and that seemed like a 
little movable piece of home, I felt, as I had 
not felt before, the vastness of the solitude. 
Above me in the rising wind tossed the tops 
of the singing trees; about me stretched the 
soft blackness; and beneath the dense, inter- | 
laced branches it was almost as calm and still 
as inaroom. I could see that the clouds were | 
breaking and the stars beginning to come out, 
and that comforted me a little. 

Father was keeping up a stream of cheerful 


| talk. 
| long, desolate marches, of courage to the death 


‘*Now, sir,’’? he was saying to Sheridan, 
**stand still while I get this harness off you. 
I’ll tie you and blanket you, and you can lie 
or stand as you please. Here’s your nose-bag, 
with some good supper in it, and if you don’t 


| have drink, it’s not my fault. Anyway, it 
| isn’t so long since you got a good nip at the 
| creek. ’’ 


I was watching by the faint light of the 





lantern, and noticing how unnatural father and 
Sheridan looked. They seemed to be blocked 
out in a rude kind of way, like some wooden 
toys I had at home. 

‘*Here we are,’’ said father, ‘‘like Robinson 
Crusoes. It was hard luck for Robinson, not 
having his little girl along. He’d have had 
her help pick up sticks and twigs to make a 
fire, and that would have been a great help to 
him.’’ 

Father began breaking fallen branches over 
his knee, and I groped round and filled my 
arms again and again with little fagots. So 


| after a few minutes we had a fine fire crackling 
| in a place where it could not catch the branches 
| of the trees. Father had scraped the needles 
| of the pines together in such a way that a bare 


rim of earth was left all round the fire, so that 
it could not spread along the ground; and 
presently the coffee-pot was over the fire and 
bacon was sizzling in the frying-pan. The 
good, hearty odors came out to mingle with 


| the delicious scent of the pines, and I, setting 


out our dishes, began to feel a happiness differ- 


| ent from anything I had ever known. 


Pioneers and wanderers and soldiers have 
joys of their own—joys of which I had heard 
often enough, for there had been more stories 
told than read in our house. But now for 
the first time I knew what my grandmother 
and my uncles had meant when they told me 
about the way they had come into the wilder- 
ness, and about the great happiness and free- 


| dom of those first days. I, too, felt this freedom, 


and it seemed to me as if I never again wanted 
walls to close in on me. All 
my fear was gone, and I felt 
wild and glad. I could not 
believe that I was only a little 
girl. I felt taller even than 
my father. 

Father’s mood was like mine 
in a way. He had memories 
to add to his emotion, but 
then, on the other hand, he 
lacked the sense of discovery I 
had, for he had known often 
such feelings as were coming 
to me for the first time. When 
he was a young man he had 
been a colporteur for the 
American Bible Society among 
the Lake Superior Indians, 
and in that way had earned 
part of the money for his 
course at the University of 
Michigan; afterward he had 
gone with other gold-seekers to 
Pike’s Peak, and had crossed 
the plains with oxen, in the 
company of many other adven- 
turers; then, when President 
Lincoln called for troops, he 
had returned to enlist with the 
Michigan men, and had served 
more than three years with 
McClellan and Grant. 

So, naturally, there was 
nothing he did not know about 
making himself comfortable in 
the open. He knew all the 
sorrow and all the joy of the homeless man, 
| and now, as he cooked, he began to sing 
the old songs—‘‘Marching Through Georgia, ’’ 
and ‘‘Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie,’’ and 
‘*In the Prison Cell I Sit.’’ He had been ina 
Southern prison after the Battle of the Wilder- 


| ness, and so he knew how to sing that song 
| with particular feeling. 


I had heard war stories all my life, but 
| usually father told such tales in a half-joking 
| way, as if to make light of everything he had 
gone through. But now, as we ate there under 
the tossing pines, and the wild chorus in the 
treetops swelled like a rising sea, the spirit of 
the old days came over him. He was a good 

‘stump speaker,’’ and he knew how to make a 
story come to life, and never did all his simple 
natural gifts show themselves better than on 
this night, when he dwelt on his old campaigns. 


Tales of War. 


Fer the first time I was to look into the heart 


of a kindly natured man, forced by terrible 
necessity to go through the dread experi- 
ence of war. I gained an idea of the unspeak- 


| able homesickness of the man who leaves his 


family to an unimagined fate, and sacrifices 
years in the service of his country. I saw that 
the mere foregoing of roof and bed is an inde- 
scribable distress; I learned something of what 
the palpitant anxiety before a battle must be, 
and the quaking fear at the first rattle of 
bullets, and the half-mad rush of determination 
with which men forced valor into their falter- 
ing hearts; I was made to know something of 
the blight of war—the horror of the battle-field, 


| the waste of bounty, the ruin of homes. > 
Then, rising above this, came stories of 


devotion, of brotherhood, of service on the 


of those who fought for a cause. I began to 
see wherein lay the highest joy of the soldier, 
and of how little account he held himself, if 
the principle for which he fought could be 
preserved. I heard for the first time the 
wonderful words of Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
and learned to repeat a part of them. 

I was only eight, it is true, but emotion has 
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no age, and I understood then as well as I 
ever could what heroism and devotion and self- 
forgetfulness meant. I understood, too, the 
meaning of the words ‘‘our country,’’ and my 
heart warmed to it, as in the older times the 
hearts of boys and girls warmed to the name 
of their king. The new knowledge was so 
beautiful that I thought then, and I think 
now, that nothing could have served as so fit 
an accompaniment to it as the shouting of 
those pines. They sang like heroes, and in 
their swaying gave me fleeting glimpses of the 
stars, unbelievably brilliant in the dusky purple 
sky, and half-obscured now and then by drift- 
ing clouds. 

By and by we lay down, not far apart, each 
rolled in an army blanket, frayed with service. 
Our feet were to the fire—for it is so that sol- 
diers lie, my father said—and our heads rested 
on mounds of pine-needles. 

Sometimes in the night 1 felt my father’s 
hand resting lightly on my shoulders, to see 
that I was covered, but in my dreams he ceased 






“Oy C.A. 


ES, it was Ben 
y Dunham. 
‘*You look 
amazed !’’ he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘But you 
wouldn’t stay in San Francisco. So I had to 
follow on and find you. Such a time as I’ve had 
finding you, too! I went first to Mercer, over 
at the ‘university.’ He referred me toa certain 
‘Uncle Ezra Mantor.’ I hunted the old fellow 
up, introduced myself, and asked where I 
could find you. Uncle Ezra looked me over 
carefully, and said, ‘Young man, you will find 
her where she belongs, in the Garden of 
Eden.’ ‘Where’s that?’ Iasked. ‘Read your 
Bible,’ he said. ‘You will find it there.’ 
That was all I could get out of him. It is 
my private opinion that the old fellow didn’t 
particularly want me to find you. I started 
out on the street, and asked the first man I 
met if he could direct me to the Garden of 
Eden. ‘Follow your nose right up over the 
bluffs,’ he said. ‘Keep going in that direction, 
and ask anybody you meet.’ I did; and they 
all knew. ’’ 

‘*T have not forgotten the good turn you did 
us at San Francisco,’’ Julia said. ‘‘I want 
to thank you for it. I had no chance to do so 
before we sailed. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, that was all in the way of business. 
I wanted to see you again in San Francisco. 
That first interview of ours was cut short, you 
know. ’’ 

‘*You certainly did take leave rather sud- 
denly that morning, when you slid down the 
line. But I saw there was a reason for it.’’ 

‘*Yes, Captain Winsor—his fist, and what a 
fist!’? Dunham exclaimed. ‘‘ But all such 
little incidents come at times in a reporter’s 
life. We are used to it. Which reminds me 
to tell you that I think of starting a daily 
paper of my own here in Seattle. ’’ 

‘*But what made you leave your San Fran- 
cisco paper ?’’ 

**T couldn’t stand its politics. What I want 
is a paper of my own. Then I can say what 
I think is right and proper. Nobody shall 
stop me, either! I’ve got a bone to pick with 
three or four big rascals on this coast. In 
California they would not let me print the 
truth. SolI have come up here. I’ve got a job 
as correspondent for the Olympia Columbian 
and the Portland Oregonian. But what I 
want is to start a daily paper of my own in 
Seattle. There’s a lot of crooked fellows up 
here, too. When I get started, they will hear 
something. rm make the splinters fly, see if 
I don’t!’’ 

‘*I’m afraid you will soon get into trouble, 
and have to move on again.’’ 

‘*Not if I have a paper of my own. I shall 
stand my ground and fight it out! I’m up 
here to stay, and I hope you will let me call 
and see you now and then.’’ 

‘*Why, certainly, I shall be glad enough to 
see you—occasionally,’’ Julia replied. ‘‘I shall 
always feel grateful for what you did in our 
behalf at San Francisco. ’’ 

After Dunham had gone, she resumed her 
sprinkling thoughtfully. ‘‘He is a good, 
straightforward fellow,’’ she said to herself. 
‘“‘He is bright enough and smart enough to 
succeed out here. But he lacks a balance- 
wheel. He will always be having smash-ups 
and getting into trouble—unless some one keeps 
him out of it. I wonder if any one could?’’ 

The garden had a thousand cares for her. 
Moreover, Uncle Ezra was importuning her 
night and morning to write more of those 
homely letters about Washington Territory; 
‘*Letters from the Mercer Maidens in their 
New Homes,’’ he called them. He had Julia 
persuade her friends, Henrietta and Elizabeth, 
to write similar letters and give him copies of 
them. 

Owing to her defective education, writing 
was hard work for Julia at first, for she had 
to toil over each letter with dictionary and 
grammar. To Doctor Hale, in Boston, she 
sent one of her best letters, describing the new 
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to be my father and became my comrade, and 
I was a drummer boy,—I had seen the play. 
‘*The Drummer Boy of the Rappahannock, °’ 
—marching forward, with set teeth, in the face 
of battle. 

Whatever could redeem war and make it 
glorious seemed to flood my soul. All that 
was highest, all that was noble in that dread- 
ful conflict came to me in my sleep—to me, 
the child who had been born when my father 
was at ‘‘the front.’’ I had a strange baptism 
of the spirit. I discovered sorrow and courage, 
singing trees and stars. I was never again to 
think that the fireside and fireside thoughts 
made up the whole of life. 

My father lies with other soldiers by the 
Pacific; the forest sings no more; the old army 
blankets have disappeared; the memories of 
the terrible war are fading, —happily fading, — 
but they all live again, sometimes, in my 
memory, and I am once more a child, with 
thoughts as proud and fierce and beautiful as 
Valkyries. 









Chapter Six 
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country to which she 
and Henrietta had 
come, and assuring 
him of their pros- 
perity. Doctor Hale 
replied cordially, and* 
had parts of her letter 
printed in the Boston 
newspapers. 

That suited Uncle 
Ezra. He had, in- 
deed, a list of a hun- 
dred or more news- 
papers throughout the 
New England and the 
Middle States, to 
which he mailed cop- 
ies of the Mercer 
Maidens’ letters, in 
order that the people 
in the East might 
learn of the wonderful 
advantages of the 
Northwest. All these 
letters he dated from 
“The New Garden 
of Eden on Puget 
Sound. ’’ 

Nearly every day 
he had some new proj- 
ect that he confided 
to Julia. Already he 
and his wife had 
planned to enlarge 
the garden; for they 
wanted to raise hops 
and all kinds of fruit. 
Uncle Ezra talked 
much, too, of the wild 
vegetable products of 
Washington, the wa- 
pato, or Indian pota- 
to, the cama, the 
kalse, and the wild 
berries. He believed 
that with care and the 
fertile soil all these “HIT 
might be so improved 
by cultivation as to furnish something new 
and excellent in the way of food products. 

He owned a tug, the Tiger, and several 
schooners, for towing and transporting his 
lumber. In one of the schooners, the Rose 
Adelaide,—named after his wife, whom he 
generally addressed by both names, — he 
planned to make collecting trips by water, up 
and down the sound. At the mouths of the 
creeks and rivers there were thickets of wild 
crab-apple trees, some of which he meant to 
transplant and graft with scions from the 
East. He also wished to get apple-seeds from 
an old tree down the sound, at Steilacoom, 
planted in the days when the Hudson Bay 
Company controlled the territory. 

He had, moreover, a longer voyage in view 
—a trip out through the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca and down the coast to Gray’s Harbor 
and Shoalwater Bay, which he wanted to 
undertake in order to learn about the oysters 
and other shell-fish of Washington Territory. 
And he also proposed still another voyage, 
into the mouth of the Columbia, and up the 
Willamette River, to Salem, Oregon, for a load 
of young apple, cherry, pear, plum and 
quince-trees from the new Luelling nurseries, 
the first stock for which had been brought in 
two wagons overland from Iowa. And so 
contagious was the enthusiasm of the Mantors 
that Julia soon found herself keenly interested 
in their plans. 

The two squaws who worked at the garden 
used to pilfer coffee from the kitchen, after 
the Chinaman had roasted and ground it; they 
grew so bold that sometimes they carried off 
nearly all that he had prepared for the week. 

At best, that poor, lone Celestial—his name 
was Lin-Lung—led a sad life there. He dared 
not go more than fifty yards from the house, 
or show himself beyond the garden. Whenever 
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the Indians caught sight of him outside the 
fence, they gave chase, with terrifying whoops. 


Had they caught him, they would very likely. 


have cut off his ‘‘pigtail.’’ When Julia was not 
in sight, they even came into the garden after 
him. Much of the time he hid in the house, 
near Mrs. Mantor. 

But Lin-Lung had grown expert in escaping 
his enemies. In the high log fence round the 
garden there was a hollow tree trunk about 
fifty feet long and four feet or more in diam- 
eter. It was one of the bottom logs of the 
fence, and lay on the ground in such a position 
that one end of it was mainly inside the fence 
and the other end mainly outside. The perse- 
cuted Chinaman, who was a small man, had 
found that although there was one place in 
the log that was a tight fit for him, he could 
wriggle through it. So when the Indians 
frightened him outside the garden, he would 
seurry for this log, crawl through, and run for 
the kitchen; but if the enemy surprised him 
in the garden, he crawled out through the log 
the other way, and hid in the woods. 

Now Lin-Lung had seen what happened to 
the crows and the squirrels when Uncle Ezra 
and Julia had used a certain white powder; 
he had seen Julia sprinkle flour on the cab- 
bages. To save his coffee, he thought he would 
do a little stroke of business on his own 
account. Roasting and grinding half a pound 
or more of coffee, he poured black pepper into 
it with a liberal hand, and set it in a handy 
and convenient place for the squaws to pilfer. 


HIS LEGS IF HE BACKS OUTI”" 


They pilfered as usual, and after going home 
that afternoon, made coffee for themselves and 
their friends. Almost immediately after drink- 
ing it, they were all rushing about to cool their 
mouths. Remembering the crows, they con- 
cluded that they were poisoned! The squaws 
had seen the Chinaman grinding the coffee; 
they cried out against him; and a brother of 
one of them, named Cus’ahban, and called 
by the whites ‘‘Sour Face,’’ started out, knife 
in hand, to wreak vengeance. 

This Cus’ahban was supposed to be a 
nephew of the famous Chief Leschi, whom 
Isaac Stevens, the territorial governor, had 
caused to be hanged after the Indian war of 
1855. Cus’ahban, who had. himself narrowly 
escaped the gallows, was known to cherish ugly 
feelings against the whites. 

Julia had gone to market that afternoon. 
Except for the Chinaman, who was picking 
peas in the garden, Mrs. Mantor was alone. 
Suddenly she heard’ Lin-Lung’s quavering 
yells. Running to the door, she beheld Sour 
Face in hot pursuit of -_Lin-Lung. But the 
Chinaman reached his log of refuge and dived 
into it. With his knife between his teeth, Sour 
Face crawled in after him, but being a large 
man, he could not get through. He backed 
out, and started to climb the fence. As he 
went over the fence, Lin- Lung returned through 
the log, and peeping out, screamed for help! 

They repeated this’ performance several 
times, but Sour Face could never climb the 
fence quick enough to catch the Chinaman. 
Finally, convinced that Lin- Lung was too 
nimble for him, Sour Face tried again to craw] 
through the log. 

At this juncture Mrs. Mantor took a hand 
inthegame. ‘Theinstant she saw the Indian’s 
moccasined feet disappear in the log, she dashed 
out with a hoe. The terrified Lin-Lung was 














now on the top log of the fence, looking fear- 
fully down on both sides, for he could hear 
Sour Face in the log trying to squeeze through 
the narrow place. 

‘*Hit his legs if he backs out!’’ whispered 
Mrs. Mantor. She thrust the hoe into the 
Chinaman’s hands, and then, scaling the fence 
herself, began jamming bits of wood and stones 
and anything else she could lay hands on into 
the hole at the other end. 

Suddenly aware that he had a new enemy 
to deal with, Sour Face roared defiance, and 


‘started to back out; but the now emboldened 


Lin-Lung dealt him such a hard cut on the 
calves of his legs with the blade of the hoe 
that he pulled in his feet in a great hurry. 

“Give it to him! Hit him hard!’’ Mrs. 
Mantor urged the Chinaman. ‘‘Whack his 
feet if he sticks them out!’’ Meanwhile she 
was running to and fro, bringing stones from 
a heap near by. On his side of the fence, 
Lin-Lung followed her example, and between 
them they soon had the log stoppered at both 
ends. To make sure of their prisoner, they 
kept at it for half an hour, in which time 
they pushed and drove into the log nearly a 
cart-load of stones. 

Sour Face had now ceased his howls; they 
heard him plying his knife vigorously in an 
attempt to dig his way through the outer shell 
of the log, and mounted guard over the spot 
with the hoe. But the dry fir wood proved 
too much for the Indian’s knife; he gave up 
at last, and relapsed into sullen quiet—and 
that was the state of things at the garden 
when Julia returned from her market- 
ing. 

Although letting the Indian out was 
not to be thought of, the thought that he 
might suffocate there was so shocking 
that Julia had the Chinaman get one of 
Uncle Ezra’s augers from: the shanty 
and bore holes through the outer shell 
of the log. In fact, they were thus 
employed when the old lumber merchant 
came home from his office at sunset. 

‘*Strange that red and yellow can’t get 
along any better together!’’ the old man 
exclaimed, when they told him what had 
been going on. 

Shouting into the auger-holes, he 
finally got a sulky response. Thus far 
they had not known who their captive 
was, and at first Uncle Ezra had been 
inclined to let him out; but when he 
found that it was Sour Face, he set off 
for the sheriff. ‘‘No danger of his 
smothering!’’ Uncle Ezra exclaimed. 
**He’s a bad Indian. We will run no 
risks with him.’’ 

He had gone but a few steps, however, 
when he met Mercer and Ben Dunham, 
and told them hastily where he was 
going. 

**Go no farther!’’ Dunham exclaimed. 
‘*We will tackle him! We can master 
him—and here’s some news for my 
paper !’” 

All three hastened to the garden, 
where the two younger men greeted 
Julia in high glee and excitement. 

‘‘Much obliged to you for this!’’ Ben 
Dunham exclaimed. ‘‘Just what I need 
to round out my first week’s work here! 
I have just finished my exposé of the 
gamblers of Seattle. Gave it to ’em 
hot, yet still I was afraid it would fall 
a little flat. But if I can only land old 
Sour Face in jail, it will be a big thing 
for me! My very first week here!’’ In high 
spirits, he rushed off with Uncle Ezra to get a 
rope from the shanty. 

Julia could not help laughing; but Mercer 
whispered to her ironically that it would 
probably be a great week for him in more 
ways than one. ‘‘I shouldn’t like to be in his 
shoes after what he’s written about the gam- 
bling fraternity in this town is published. 
There are men here who hold human life 
cheap. ’’ 

‘*Have you warned him?’’ Julia asked, in 
low tones. 

‘*Warn Ben Dun!’’ exclaimed Mercer, smi- 
ling. ‘*Warn the north wind!’’ 

‘*But please do so!’’ Julia said, earnestly. 
**Promise me that you will!’’ 

‘*T’ve warned him, and I’ll warn again,”’ 
Mercer replied. ‘‘He’s a splendid fellow. His 
heart’s in just the right spot. But rash—ras! 
is no word for it!’’ 

No more was said, for now Uncle Ezra and 
Ben Dunham, coming back with a rope, begin 
to take away the stones with which M> 
Mantor and the Chinaman had blocked up ti 
log. So many had been pushed and dri 
in, however, that after several minutes’ w0 
they found the easiest way to get the Indi 
out would be to cut through the outer shell 
the log. 

Seizing the ax, Ben Dunham made the chi 
fly. The’badly jarred redskin inside roared 1. - 
merey. Ben Dunham went on plying the a 
however, until he had split an opening fo 
or five feet long. Sour Face was bidden 
hand out his knife, and then to stand up a 
cross his wrists behind him, to be tied—all « 
which he did quietly, for he had had qu 
enough of imprisonment in the log. While 
ax-strokes were falling, he had had little dou 
that he was going to be made into mince-m« 
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for the pies for which Seattle was already 
beginning to be famous. 
The two young men volunteered to take the 
captive to the lockup. Ben Dunham, indeed, 
y craved the distinction of delivering the 
Indian into legal custody. Accordingly, he 
and Mercer said good night, and set off, with 
Sour Face between them, securely tied. 
Although the Indian was duly committed 
to jail for assault, the judge of the municipal 
court, after three days’ confinement, saw fit to 





IS father, ‘‘Big Bill’’ Malone, called him 

‘*Scoop,’’ in spite of the fact that his 

mother insisted that he had been chris- 
tened John William. Whatever Big Bill did, 
every man and boy in the yard who had an 
ambition to be a first-class railroad man tried 
to do, for Big Bill was the best engineer on 
the division, and we all admitted it. When 
John William was so small that he was rail- 
roading with blocks, Big Bill brought him 
down to the roundhouse one morning, stood 
him up on the engine deck, and pointed to the 
big coal shovel. 

‘Pick up the scoop,’’ he ordered. 

‘*Scoop,’’ repeated John William. Tugging 
at the handle, he did his best to obey his father’s 
orders, but succeeded only in getting a big 
streak of coal-dust on his little jumpers. 

From that day on he was ‘*Scoop’’ Malone. 
When he was eleven years old, the roundhouse 
foreman gave him a job calling crews. He 
was always ‘‘right on his schedule,’’ and he 
spent every minute of his spare time either 
about the big moguls that stood in the round- 
house stalls or in riding in the cab when the 
hostler ran an engine out over the turntable 
and down to the coal-chute. 

We all knew that it would be only a question 
of time when he would give up the call-box 
and start in with a scoop, and knowing that 
his father was the best engineer on 
the division, we knew, too, that 
Scoop would some day sit on the 
right side of the engine-cab and 
handle the air-valve and the throttle, 
but none of us ever dared to think 
that he would be out on the main 
line so soon. 

By the time Scoop was sixteen 
years old he knew almost all that a 
man can know about an engine with- 
out running one. He was spending 
his spare time on the switch-engine, 
and ‘‘Blim’’ Jones, the fireman, let 
the boy put in a fire or two when- 
ever he climbed on the gangway. 
In those days Mark Wilson was 
running the ‘‘goat,’’—as the switch- 
engine was called,—and he told the 
roundhouse foreman that Scoop, not- 
withstanding his youth, was as good 
a fireman as there was on the road. 

When the foreman started to argue 
the question, Wilson said that he 
knew what he was talking about, 
for the last time the goat had taken 
the empty coal-cars up to the mines 
and brought back the loads, Scoop 
had fired. That admission was indis- 
creet of Wilson; ten marks were put 
against him for violating the rule 
against having a boy on the engine 
without a permit. After that Scoop 
had to be content with climbing on 
the goat when it was on the spot 
for the dinner-hour, and even then 
he had to postpone climbing on it 
until Wilson was inside the eating- 
house across the yards, and he had to 
set off before Wilson got back. 

That was what Scoop was doing 
ihe day he got promoted to be a 
real fireman. Wilson and the switch 

rew were getting ready to run out to the 
‘nines. All the switching in the yards was 
ione, and the boys were getting their noon 
1eal, when Scoop climbed up on the goat. 

The old engine was standing on the mine 
rack. Two miles to the north, up a heavy 
rade, were the Gallup Mines; a mile to the 
outh were the lower yards, where the coal was 
witched out and weighed. Since no trains 
ised the track except the coal-cars that the 
oat hauled to and from the mines, it was 
onsidered a safe place to let the old engine 
‘tand and simmer while the crew was at meals. 

That day, however, it was not safe. Two 
ars of coal broke loose at the bunker and 
tarted down the two-mile grade: ‘There was 
.othing to stop them but the goat; there was 
‘0 one on the goat but Scoop, and he did not 
now they were coming until, hearing the 
var, he looked up to see a black cloud of dust 
lrifting down the grade a mile away. 

The minute he saw that cloud Scoop knew 
what had happened. The last time a car had 
“ot away at the mine it had run down to the 
‘ower yard, jumped the track when it hit the 
‘rog at the high switch, and had scattered coal 
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release him, on the ground that he and the 
other Indians had believed that the Chinaman 
had tried to poison them. 

This was not the end of the adventure. One 
evening, about five days later, Mercer made 
his appearance at the garden. He looked 
worried. ‘‘Has our friend, Ben Dun, been 
here to-day ?’’ he asked Julia. 

**No,’’ she replied, looking up with fright- 
ened eyes. ‘‘Has anything happened ?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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the result of that runaway, realized that if a 
car of coal hit the old switch-engine, it would 
knock off what little paint there was on it, and 
dump the coal into the main street of the town. 

When Scoop saw the cloud of coal-dust drift- 
ing down the mine track as a half-grown 
whirlwind travels over the Arizona desert, he 
thought of two things. The first was that 
Goldie Blair lost a leg less than a year before, 
when a string of cars had got away on the 
main line and run down into the fast freight 
that Goldie was pulling that day. The other 






was the fact that Big Bill, his father, was | 


pulling the Limited from the south, and that 
he was due in the yard at twelve fifty-five. 
There was not time to run across to the 
restaurant to tell Wilson. Scoop pulled hard 
on the whistle-lever for three short blasts, put 
the lever into reverse motion, and jerked the 
throttle open several notches. The goat bucked 
a little at being so rudely awakened, spun her 
drivers round several times before they took the 
rail, and then, beginning to back up, gained 
speed with every revolution of her wheels. 
Wilson and Blim Jones, hearing the whistle 
and the slipping drivers, rushed out of the res- 
taurant just in time to see the switch-engine 
disappear beyond the freight-house to the 
south and the two cars of coal come roaring by 
the cattle-pens a quarter of a mile to the north. 
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BIG BILL CAME OFF THE GANGWAY WITHOUT 


USING THE STEPS. 


‘*That goat didn’t get scared and run away 
by itself,’’ said Wilson. 

‘*You don’t reckon as how it might be —’’ 

Just then the two coal-cars went roaring by. 

‘*Scoop !’? murmured Wilson, when the roar 
had died down a little. 

Then both men stood there, helpless, and 
watched the cloud of black dust as it rushed 
toward the lower yards. 





hurry to stop for the switch, and I don’t intend | 
to have the gang a-workin’ all night puttin’ | 
in new switch-points. ’’ 

Patrick beat the engine to the switch by less 
than twenty-five yards, and the coal-cars were | 
so close behind the engine that the rest of the 
section-gang were not sure what had happened 
until the cloud of coal-dust had blown by. 

**Scoop !’’ said Patrick, as he started down 
the track. The section-gang, seeing the boss 
running, followed. 

A couple of train lengths beyond the switch 
the coal-cars caught the engine. There was a 
loud crash, a great spurt of dust, a scattering 
of coal, and then the even rumbling of the 
engine and cars as they continued on down 
the main line. 

A half-mile farther on Scoop brought his 
train to a stand. He knew that the Limited 
must be coming near, and he knew also how | 
his father ‘tran ’em’’ on the long, level track 
from Manuelito. Breaking the clasp on Blim 
Jones’s locker with the coal-pick, and taking 
the red flag, he jumped from the engine and 
started down the track. 

He counted the telegraph-poles as he went, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen—and then they began 
to seem much farther apart. Fourteen, fifteen 
—Scoop could hardly put one foot before the 
other, and he suddenly realized that he could 
see out of only one eye. When the coal-cars 
had hit the engine, Scoop had bumped his 
head on the throttle. 

Sixteen, seventeen— three more telegraph- | 
poles would put him round the Penzance curve | 
and on a mile of straight track, and then it 
would be easy. 

Eighteen—Scoop was not sure whether he 
heard the Limited coming or whether the 
roaring was in his ears. Such a pain as| 
he had in his head really had a right to make | 
a roaring, and that nineteenth pole seemed to 
keep slipping away from him. He stumbled | 
on a tie and went sprawling into the rock bal- 
last. Just for a second he remained quite still ; 
he knew that his hands were bleeding where | 
the sharp rocks had torn them; he was sure | 
he could not run another step; he felt that he 
might just as well lie there for a minute and | 





get his wind. Then he heard the heavy-toned 
whistle of No. 660. 
Scoop forgot to count the poles after that. | 
Swinging the red flag, he ran blindly. To 
him it seemed as if he had scarcely moved from 
where he had fallen when the great black nose 
of the 660 shot out from the high bank on the 
inside of the curve, and with a wild screaming | 
and roaring, came rushing athim. Still waving 
the red flag, he staggered from the rails and | 
down the little fill. All the time he was 
straining his ear to catch the whistle that | 
would tell him that his signal had been seen. 
Big Bill Malone was leaning far out of the | 
cab as No. 660 came on the curve. He was 
trying to find the cause of a pounding on his | 
side of the engine. When he looked ahead, 
he caught sight of a red flag not a | 
car length away, flapping back and 
forth like a pennant in a gale. He 
gave the air-valve a shove, and his | 
fireman, knowing that the hissing 
meant that the brakes were ‘‘going 
into the emergency,’’ looked up to 
discover the trouble. 

As No. 660 flashed by the flag, the 
whistle sounded. Big Bill, looking 
down from the window of his cab, 
saw a bruised and breathless boy 
sink into a limp heap. 

Before Big Bill brought the Lim- | 
ited to a stop, he was well round 
the curve; a glance up the track 
gave him all the explanation he 
needed. When the Limited at last 
came to a stop, there was only a 
car’s length between the pilot of 
No. 660 and the tank of the switch- | 
engine. 

Big Bill backed the Limited to the 
curve to see what had become of the 
flagman. He was still there, sitting 

- on the ground and waving that red 
flag; and the nearer Bill got to him 


| the more familiar he looked, even though he 
had a big gash on his forehead, an eye swollen | 
| shut, and clothes that looked like rags. 


When the engine was within a few yards of 


| the boy, Bill yelled to the conductor, who had 
| dropped off as the coaches backed by. 


‘*Who is it?’’ asked Bill. 
‘*Scoop,’’ replied the conductor, and again 


| the emergency air was set, and Big Bill came 


When Scoop found he had the engine under | off the gangway without using the steps. 


way, he began to use the whistle vigorously. 
As he went rushing by the rip-track, the car- 
repairers stuck their heads out from under the 


cars they were at work on, looked up at the cab | 


‘‘No,’’ said Big Bill, in reply to the sugges- 


| tion that Scoop be taken back to the Pullman 


cars. ‘*He’ll ride with me in the cab.’’ 
So Scoop Malone rode on the engineer’s seat, | 


window, and then, with questioning glances at | while Big Bill stood up, as No. 660 came slowly 


each other, remarked, ‘‘Scoop!’’ 
A moment later the two cars of coal went 
by, and they understood. 


| back to the switch-engine and coupled into her. 
| Then Scoop got up on the engineer’s seat in 
| the switch-engine, and remained there until 


Patrick Doolin, son of the old flagman, and | No. 660 had pushed it and the coal-cars right | 


foreman of the section-gang in the lower yards, 


heard the continuous call of the whistle; he) 
| Limited came in. 


saw the switch-engine coming down the track, 


down to the eating-house. 


There was a big crowd there when the 
The roundhouse foreman 


swaying and jumping about as if it must surely | was there, and the master mechanic; there | 


leave the rails. 
**T don’t know where she’s goin’,’’ remarked 





Patrick, as he ran for the high switch to turn 


| also were Wilson and Blim Jones, and indeed, 
| almost every one else in town. 
| saying one word, and seeing who could say it 
all over the landscape. Scoop, who had seen | it for the main line, ‘‘but she’s in too big a| the loudest; and that one word was ‘‘Scoop.’’ 


They were all | 





Old Man Park, the best master mechanic on 
the road, walked round the switch-engine and 
the two coal-cars, and looked No. 660 over. 
Then he walked up to Big Bill, and remarked: 

‘‘Nothing broken but a draw-bar, an end sill 
and the boy’s head. They can all be fixed. 
Neatest job I ever heard tell of. You should 
be mighty proud of that boy, Bill, mighty 
proud. If you’ll give your written consent, 
I’ll put him firing; in another year he’ll be a 
better railroader than you are. What say ?’’ 

‘*Mark him up,’’ said Big Bill, throwing 
back his shoulders. 

The next day, when Big Bill’s boy went 
down to the roundhouse, he found a new name 
on the fireman’s extra list. He lookcd at ita 
long time. It was in poor writing, and he 
could not be sure just what it was. 

Blim Jones was passing by with a can of 
cylinder oil. The lad stopped him. 

‘*Blim,’’ he asked, rather awkwardly, ‘‘ Blim, 
what’s that name on the extra board ?’’ 

** $-c-0-0-p,’’ spelled Blim, slowly. ‘‘I 
reckon that spells shovel. ’’ 


a 


ONE WOMAN’S WAY. 
By Esther Harlan. 


“T’VE just spent one of the most enjoyable 
[ weexs I can remember!’’ a well-known 
New York hostess exclaimed the other 
day. ‘‘Do you remember Margaret Dascomb? 
She married a few years ago, and they have 
a little bungalow up among the Hudson 
hills. It was just an old farmhouse, low-ceil- 


|inged and rambling, and in not very good 


repair. They threw several of the small 
rooms together, including the old kitchen, in 
which there was a big fireplace, shingled over 
the entire outside, planted vines everywhere, 
and added a sumptuous veranda. 

‘*No other word will describe it—it is gener- 
ously wide, running entirely round the house, 
a few yards from which, at the south end, is 
a group of three trees ten or fifteen feet apart, 
that form a sort of triangle. 

‘*Margaret had the porch flooring extended 
to take these in, and it makes the most ideal 
summer-house imaginable. The veranda roof 
reaches only to the branches, of course, but 
the floor continues round and beyond the 
trees. Of course they have to turn the hose 
under the flooring occasionally, as otherwise the 
trees would suffer for water, but the comfort 
of the arrangement well warrants a little effort. 
Under the trees are hammocks, rag - carpet 
rugs, two or three low deal tables, with the 
hinged lids covering deep drawers, where, in 
event of sudden wind or storm, books and 
papers can be instantly stored; and all sorts 


|and conditions of chairs—rustic, wicker, and 


plain wooden. These are especially suitable 
for such a place, as they take so kindly to 
sun and rain, and they can be forgotten for 
days at a time, if need be. 

‘‘And the way Margaret contrives! The 
house was full when one of the two maids the 
family income will allow suddenly departed. 
Any other woman would have been in despair. 
But Margaret makes no pretenses about having 
unlimited means—or anything else. 

‘*There was a great ice-box built in the cov- 
ered way that separated the laundry—once a 
wood-shed—from the house,—a part, in fact, 
of that same hospitable porch. In this were 
put piles of dishes and silver and ‘eating 
facilities,’ and Margaret instructed the lone 
maid to prepare a number of ‘serviceable 
salads,’ fowl and ‘sea-food’ concoctions that 
could be kept on ice. These, with berries and 
fruits, iced tea, lemonade, milk, and quantities 
of all sorts of dainty sandwiches, amply pro- 
vided for our necessities. 

‘*We served ourselves, when and as we 
pleased ; the maid removed the discarded dishes 
and assisted us occasionally in small ways. 
Once only she found time to serve a whole hot 
meal out under the trees, —the Forest of Arden, 
as Margaret called it,—but as a usual thing 
we chatted and ate and napped and read as we 
pleased, and took no more account of conven- 
tional hours than we would had we been 
actually in the forest. 

‘One maid could not possibly have served 
us all in any other way, and Margaret, instead 
of being continually harassed and overwarm 
and nervously tired arranging three conven- 
tional meals, was constantly with us, always 
at her best, making us comfortably welcome 
in the consciousness that our presence was not 
a perpetual weariness. 

‘*All round the low veranda railing were 
long, earth-filled boxes, about a foot wide and 
deep, planted with all sorts of ‘happy flowers,’ 
as Margaret called them—nasturtiums, helio- 
trope, mignonette. It made a picture I will 
never forget—our own proper, self-sufficient 
domicil positively palls on me now, in contrast 
with that simple little home and its unique and 
tasteful appointments. 

‘“*And yet Margaret’s income is the merest 
fraction of those of most of the entertainers I 
know. When I think of her now, as she sat 
there under those trees in the plainest of dimity 
gowns, it comes to me again how much richer 
our social life would be if only we were content 
to be simple and unpretentious and think of 
hospitality as something better than elaborate 
meals and costly entertainments. ’’ 
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ON VACATION. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE heat of anger was never known to boil 
the kettle. 


UCCESS is something to live up to; failure, 
something to live down. 
S° rapid are the changes in modes of convey- 
ance that the authorities of the new London 
Museum have placed a hansom cab, duly 
numbered, labeled and catalogued, in their 
collection of curious relics of the past. 
N4 MES are not always to be taken literally 
when applied to articles of food. For 
example, at the trial of a recent pure food case 
in Chicago, twenty experts testified that no 
Mocha coffee has come from Mocha for two 
hundred years. ou” 
‘OR the first time since the fall of Quebec, 
in 1759, a man not born a British subject is 
at the head of governmental affairs in Canada. 
He is George H. Perley, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, who is acting prime minister during the 
three months’ absence in England of Prime 
Minister Borden. 


OMEN ‘‘spellbinders,’’ although likely to 

be one manifestation of the increasing 
activity of women in politics, are nevertheless 
not new. They were known in American 
history at least as long ago as the Presidential 
campaign of 1864, in which Anna Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania did effective work on the 
stump for Lincoln. 


OME twenty-five English cities are to use 
oil instead of coal as fuel in their electric 
light plants. That is one result of the recent 
coal strike. The city officers do not intend to be 
dependent on a supply of fuel that is liable to 
be cut short by a strike, when they can use 
engines that will burn almost any kind of oil, 
from erude petroleum to the oil extracted from 
beans or peanuts. 


HOSE who think that the soldiers of the 
United States army of to-day are intemper- 
ate should have heard General Miles’s address 
to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
One hundred years ago, he said, the daily 
grog allowance ranged from one pint a day for 
a private soldier to fifteen pints for a major- 
general. ‘To-day no spirit ration whatever is 
issued. The muzzle-loading soldier has fol- 
lowed the muzzle-loading rifle. 
ULY 2d is the anniversary of an event almost 
as important as that for which we celebrate 
the-Fourth of July ; on that day, fifty years ago, 
President Lincoln signed the Morrill land-grant 
bill for the establishment of state colleges. 
The University of Michigan had, indeed, 
already been in existence twenty-five years 
when the bill was signed; but with the money 
realized from the sale of public lands under the 
Morrill act, many states founded colleges in 
which instruction was given in agriculture as 
well as in what was invidiously called ‘‘polite’’ 
learning. ‘The land-grant colleges have been 
celebrating the anniversary this year. 
OU never can tell what people will buy. 
The merchants of Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
were convinced that there was no market there 
for foot-power sewing-machines, although they 
sold every year about nine hundred hand- 
machines that cost from five to nine dollars 
each. In January, 1911, an American company 
sent an agent to sell real sewing-machines, 
run by foot-power. Before the end of January, 
1912, he had disposed of more than twelve 


hundred, at prices ranging from twenty-one | 


to sixty-seven dollars. There is many a coun- 
try merchant right here in the United States 
who could greatly increase his business if he 
had more faith in the progressiveness of his 
customers. 


ERE is a little summary of what has been | 


done in a single year toward limiting child 
labor or winning better conditions for it: Eight 
states have prohibited night-work; six have 
raised the legal age limit for night-messengers 
to eighteen years, and four others have made 
it twenty-one years. Pennsylvania has forbid- 
den the employment in coal-mines of children 
under sixteen; California, Colorado, Missouri, 
Wisconsin and Washington have established an 
eight-hour day; six states have passed laws 


that regulate street trades; the commission on 
laws of the American Bar Association has 
adopted a uniform child-labor law. To the 
sympathetic and tender-hearted it sometimes 
seems as if progress were terribly slow, but in 
such an advance as this there is certainly no 
reason for discouragement. 


* ©¢ 


VACATION. 


ACATION should be a time not only of 
freedom from school or from business, 
but also of rest from responsibility and 

worry. A good many vacations are spoiled 
because they cost too much; a harassed con- 
sciousness of the expense ruins the pleasures 
that in prospect seemed alluring. 

In many families vacations are reserved for 
the men and the children. If there is any 
going away, it is the privilege of one rather 
than ofall. Even if all stay at home, every one 
except the mother has some sort of vacation. 
Johnny does not have to attend school. 
does not have to take her music lesson. Father 
does not have to go to the store or the office— 
but the beds have to be made and the meals 
have to be cooked and the house has to be 
swept; mother’s vacation has to be a vicarious 
one. She has her good time through feeling 
that the others of the family are having a 
good time; and there is often no way of 
arranging matters so that she can be more 
independent and have a freedom all her own. 
So it is incumbent on every one else in the 
family to have a profitable vacation, in order 
that mother’s vacation by proxy shall not 
wholly fail. 

Unfortunately, vacations, whether of the 
traveling or the stay-at-home variety, often 
breed discontent and promote laziness and 
querulousness. Occupation is essential to vaca- 
tion—more essential than change of air and of 
scene. Whoever has an active interest for his 
odd moments is pretty well prepared for a 
vacation, even if he cannot go away for the 
summer. Whoever has no other plans than to 
lounge about the house or about hotel piazzas 
is in a bad way. 

Not the evasion of work but the enjoyment 
of work should be the first principle of those 
who enter upon vacations. They should not 
be unwilling or afraid to learn new things, to 
make the mental effort that this requires, and 
to commit the blunders and undergo the trials 
and vexations of beginners. The acquirement 
of a handicraft or a language, the perfecting 
of a garden, the closer study of a subject that 
has been followed with interest in a desul- 
tory way, are all good vacation pursuits. 
Tennis, boating, baseball, golf, fishing—they 
are inseparably associated with the idea of 
vacation ; but they are not available or engross- 
ing occupations for every one. And vacation 
ought never to be a synonym for vacancy. Do 
not take your worries or your routine work 
with you on vacation, but take with you a 
wide-awake mind and open eyes, -and find 
work that interests both hands and brain. Do 
not be like the man of whom it was said that 
he was too lazy even to sit and fish. 


® ¢ 


THE SUMMER VISITOR. 


[ eae emaaney new conditions of 
living enable many persons to change, at 
this time of the year, from houses in the 
city to houses in the country. 

Few of our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had more than one home; most of them 
passed virtually all of their lives in one house. 
As school kept till the end of July and began 


only time for a vacation. With the wealthy, 
that sometimes took the form of a coaching trip 
to the mountains or to the seashore, or to 
Saratoga Springs. Whatever the destination 
might be, the trip gave the only break in the 
family life. 


houses or apartments, bid farewell to relatives 





summer home. Since it isan uneventful life, it 
| 
; soon becomes for many persons a monotonous 


one. The chief aim of such people is to find | 


some pleasant way of passing the time. They 
tire of the drives and of the strolls in the 
woods or on the beach; 
| with whom they come in contact thoroughly 
uncongenial. So they long for summer to end 
and the real home life to begin. 

Is there any way to bring the home feeling 
into the country house? One way is by be- 
coming true and loyal townspeople of the place, 
by taking an active interest in all town affairs, 
and feeling a certain share of responsibility for 





them. The summer residents should be active 


again the first of September, August was the | 


Mary | , 





and neighbors, and begin a new life in the | 


they find the persons | 


Now, however, as soon as nature’s winter rest | 
is over, an increasing number of us close our | 


members of the village improvement society ; 
they should be zealous helpers in the good roads 
movement, in the village library, in the school 
gardens and the village playground. At the 
village meeting - house, no matter what its 
denomination may be, they should be reverent 
worshipers. 

Those who make the experiment here sug- 
gested will be amazed at the new interest it 
brings into their lives. It transforms the 
summer home, for it banishes monotony. In- 
stead of longing for the summer to end, the 
holiday-makers long for it to begin again. 

Moreover, the gain is by no means one-sided. 
Both the city people and the country people 
are helped by anything that brings them into 
close touch, for they gain understanding of 
each other and find out how many interests 
they have in common. 


* ¢ 


OUR IDEALS AND — OURSELVES. 


MIGHT be able to do the things I want 
to,’? exclaimed a petulant girl in an acid 
argument with her brother, ‘‘if I lived in 
a considerate, well-bred family !’’ 

**T should like to know what that kind of 
family would want with you?’’ was the 
crushing retort. 

The rudeness of the speech might have pro- 
longed the dispute had not the truth of it 
shocked the girl into serious thought. Was 
she in fact a desirable member for that ideal, 
considerate family she sometimes pictured? 
She took a wholesome resolution to make herself 
at least an ideal member of her own family. 

There are few young people who could not 
profit by a similar resolve. We are so likely 
to think that we should be free from faults if 
we could only be with people who did not 
bring out all our worst traits. 

Inseparable from the dreams of happy youth 
is the vision of the love that will some day 
come to glorify life. The girl pictures her 
fairy prince—brave, honorable, tender, good, 
perfect in manners and disposition. But when 
the prince comes, what will he think of her? 
Is she fitting herself to be the mate of so noble 
a creature? The young man dreams that the 
flower maiden who awaits him in the future 
will combine all known execellences in her 
person. But what will the flower maiden 
think of him? Is he cultivating in himself the 
qualities that can win such perfection? 

‘Tf it be your hope to meet with an ideal 
soul,’’ says Maeterlinck, ‘‘would it not be well 
that you yourself should endeavor to draw 
nigh to your own ideal? Be sure that by no 
other means will you ever obtain your desire. ’’ 


* ¢ 


THE REPUBLICAN SPLIT. 


EFORE any one can understand the split 
in the Republican party he must know 
what the party practises have been. 

Delegates to the national convention are 
chosen in several different ways: Those from 
the Congressional districts are selected (1) at a 


in their dealings with each other. Four years 
ago the delegates who then nominated Mr. 
Taft named at the same time, according to 
custom, the national committee that has served 
this year; and in the contested cases that com- 
mittee, also, following the old custom, seated 
the Taft delegates, except in a few instances. 
The ‘delegates who organized the convention 
included, therefore, those who were thus placed 
on the roll by the national committee. They 
named the committee on credentials that de- 
cided the contests, and then voted to accept 
the report of the committee that had seated 
them. That, however, was nothing new or 
strange. Contested delegates have always voted 
on all the contests for seats except their own. 

The party practise in regard to the seating 
of delegates thus made it possible for the con- 
tested Taft delegates to control the convention. 
The managers justified their control by accu- 
sing the Roosevelt people of trumping up 
contests for the purpose of making charges of 
fraud—apparently with some justice, for at 
least fifty contests were unanimously dismissed. 

Nearly all the Roosevelt delegates regularly 
elected at party primaries or otherwise declined 
to take part in the acts of the convention after 
the report of the credentials committee had 
been adopted. Three hundred and forty-four 
of them sat silent in their seats while the roll 
was called and President Taft was renominated. 
Then some of them met in another hall and 
offered the nomination to Mr. Roosevelt as the 
representative of a new party, to be known as 
the Progressive party. Mr. Roosevelt accepted 
on condition that the nomination be ratified at 
a mass convention to be held later. 

The split is fundamentally a protest against 
the continuance of the old party customs, and 
is really due to the introduction of direct pri- 
maries; for the delegate whose certificate of 
election represents the expressed sentiment of 
the party voters is justly held to have a better 
title to acceptance than the delegate whose cre- 
dentials come from a party machine. Its effect 
upon the organization and conventions of the 
party in the future is likely to be as great as its 
effect upon the Presidential election this year. 


* © 


LEGISLATION BY SUBTERFUGE. 


HEN Congress wishes to pass a meas- 

ure that is objectionable to the Presi- 

dent, it adds an amendment or ‘‘rider’’ 
to some appropriation bill. In that case, the 
President cannot veto it without cutting off 
the supply of money for earrying on some 
department of the government. 

Most Presidents have thought it better that 
the government bills should be paid when they 
fall due than that their own views on general 
legislation should prevail. President Taft, 
however, has recently taken the other view. 
He vetoed the army appropriation bill last 
month because it contained a rider that would 
have removed Major-General Wood, the present 
chief of staff, and made other changes in army 
organization that the President regarded as 





party caucus, or (%) at a district convention 
composed of delegates chosen at a caucus, or 
(3) at.a primary election at which the enrolled 


members of the party vote, or (4) by the party | 


unwise. He based his objections not on the 
| importance of keeping General Wood in office, 
| but on the broad ground that the addition of a 
rider to an appropriation bill is an unjustifiable 


committee. The delegates at large, represent- | attempt on the part of Congress to coerce the 


ing the state as a whole, are usually chosen at | 


a state convention, but in some states they are 
named by the faction of the party that has a 
majority of the district delegates, and in others 
are elected at a state-wide primary. 

Custom has permitted any faction that was | 
dissatisfied with the choice of delegates made | 
by a caucus or a convention to choose dele- | 
gates of its own, in the hope that the national 
committee would seat them. Sometimes—in 


cases where a minority in control of the ma- | 


chinery has overridden the rights of a party 
majority—the contest is genuine; but at other 
times contesting delegates are sent to the con- 
vention merely to be ready for use if the 
controlling faction of the national committee 
needs their votes. 

The national committee makes up the tempo- | | 
rary roll of the national convention. The | 
committee represents, not the newly elected | 
delegates, but the delegates to the previous | 
national convéntion, and its chief business, | 


| after conducting the campaign for the candi- | 


| date whom the delegates nominated, is to 





organize the next conv ention, which will come 
four years later. It has been usual for the 
national committee to seat the delegates who | 
represented the controlling faction unless the | 


chief executive. 

President Johnson made a similar objection 
when Congress, by an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill, deprived him of control of the 
army; but although he protested against the 
| interference with his rights as commander-in- 
chief, he eventually signed the bill. 

President Lincoln, on the other hand, him- 
| self used the rider. When he found that he 
“had exceeded his powers at the beginning vo! 
| the war, he secured the legalization of his 
|acts the next year by an amendment attached 
| to a bill that raised the pay of private soldiers 

There is nothing in the Constitution tha‘ 
| prevents the practise of legislation by subte! 
fuge. As Webster told Congress when it wi: 
| trying to extend slavery to the newly acquire: 
territory of Mexico, the most diverse subject 
| may be included in the same law. Bu 
| although Webster admitted the power of Co! 
| gress, he opposed the exercise of the powe! 
Most of the state constitutions have been frame 
by men familiar with the Congressional abus 
of legislative power, so that most of them fo! 
bid riders, er make them useless by permitti! 
the governor to veto separate items in appre 
priation bills. 

There are many who believe that no la\ 


contesting delegates were able to prove palpable should be passed that cannot stand on its ow! 


fraud. In such cases it has seated the contesting 
delegates. 

This custom has grown out of the fact that | 
the contest for delegates is usually a contest 
between party machines, which are relentless 


a 
}ment to the national Constitution that woul: 


They have long urged an amen 


stop the practise of trying to sneak legislatio: 
| through under the shadow of measures tha' 
|must be approved; but no such amendme! 








has yet been submitted, and until the change 
is made, Congress will probably continue to 
embarrass the President by riders; and the | 
President, through his supporters in Congress, | 
will occasionally resort to the same means to 
get indirectly the legislation that he cannot 
get directly. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE, 


NCRETE SLAB’ BRIDGES. — The 
Northern Pacific Railway is replacing the 
wooden trestles and small iron bridges that 
span the many gullies along its lines between 
the Great Lakes and Seattle by bridges made of 
ferro - concrete slabs. The side and bottom 








pieces and the piers of the bridges consist of | 


skeletons of steelwork surrounded by concrete, 
and are cast in molds in certain standard sizes, 
at a central plant in Montana. The slabs and | 


piers rest upon concrete piles, with caps of | 


steel. These piles are driven into the ground 


by a special pile-driver; they withstand blows | 


that would shatter the ordinary -wooden pile. 
In every way the new concrete bridges are 
better than the wooden structures that they 
replace. They are strong, permanent and fire- 
proof; they require no cleaning, painting, or 
periodical treatment, and: they are cheaper. 
They are also cheaper than bridges of steel. 
& 

BURIED METEORITE.—Coon Butte in 

Arizona contains a vast crater, 4,000 feet 
in diameter and 600 feet deep, that is believed 
by many to have been formed by the impact 
of a colossal meteor. Hundreds of pounds of | 


meteoric iron have been found scattered over | 


the surrounding country, and there are count- 
less pieces of iron, and bits of meteoric material 
to be seen on the floor and sloping sides of the 
crater. Prof. Elihu Thomson has estimated 
that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons of 
earth and rock were displaced when the great 
crater was formed, and that the meteorite must 
have weighed at least 10,000,000 tons. Pro- 
fessor Thomson believes that it entered the 
surface of the earth at an oblique angle, and 
that new soundings at the south and southwest 
sides of the crater may reveal the original 
mass. The discovery would not only settle a 
much-discussed problem, but would be profit- 
able commercially, because, like every large 
meteorite, this one probably contains large 
quantities of iron, nickel, platinum and dia- 
monds. & 


HE ALIMENTARY CANAL.—A French- 

man who has made an examination of the 
food canal in mammals has measured the length 
of it in 280 specimens that: belong to 30 species. 
He has found that the ratio between the length 
of the canal and the length of the body is 
smallest in the carnivorous animals, larger in 
those that are called omnivorous, and largest 
in the vegetarians. In other words, the length 
of the food tract seems to vary with the diges- 
tibility of the kinds of food that are consumed. 
The rule holds true in birds as well as in 
animals. Inman the alimentary canal is about 
30 feet long, usually from five to six times the 
length of the body. a 


RSENIC IN NATURE. —It has long been 

known that traces of arsenic are to be found 
10t only in human and animal organisms, but 
in certain plants, such as the cabbage, turnip 
and potato, and in wheat. Two members of 
the French Academy of Sciences, Messieurs 
fadin and Astruc, have shown that arsenic 
s also to be found in rice, peas, beans, 
icttuce, celery, asparagus, parsnips, and in 


most vegetables used as food by man, as well | 
S in apples, pears, pineapples, oranges and | 


iuts. Since plants undoubtedly get the element | 
‘rom the soil, arsenic must occur far more | 
idely in nature than was at one time supposed. | 


oe 


CURRENT:> EVENTS 


EMOCRATIC CONVENTION. — Gov. 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey was nom- 
rated for the Presidency by the Democratic 
\ational Convention in Baltimore, on July 
(, and Goy. Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana 
as named for the Vice-Presidency. The con- 
‘ntion, which began its work on June 25th, 
"ganized on Thursday, June 27th, by the 
lection of Ollie James as chairman. It was 
cided to reverse the usual custom and nomi- 
\te a candidate before adopting the plat- 
‘orm. Mr. Bryan then offered a resolution 


eclaring that the convention was ‘‘opposed 
' the nomination of any candidate for Presi- 
‘ent who is the representative of, or under 


ny a to, J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas 
yan, 





August Belmont, or any other | 
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| member of the privilege-hunting and favor- 
| Seeking class.’’ The resolution was — | 
| after heated debate, by a vote of 889 to 196. 
| All of Thursday night was devoted to me 
nominating speeches: the first vote was taken 
| at about six o’clock on Friday morning, with 
the following result: Champ Clark, 441%; 
Woodrow Wilson, 324; Judson Harmon, 148; 
Oscar W. Underwood, 117%; Thomas R. 
Marshall, 31; Simeon E. Baldwin, 22; William 
Sulzer, 2; William J. Bryan, 1. The voting | 
was resumed in the afternoon, and on the 10th 


Harmon, cast its 90 votes for Clark. That 
gave Clark 556, or a majority of all the dele- 
| gates. Mr. Bryan changed his vote from Clark 
to Wilson, after New York began to support 
Clark. He said that he could not vote for any 
man whose nomination depended on the votes 
of those representing the ‘‘interests.’’ In a 
letter from Washington, Mr. Clark denied that 
he was under obligations to the ‘‘ money 
power’’ in any way. As Clark continued to 
receive a majority of the votes during several 
roll-calls, his managers asked the other candi- 
dates to withdraw, according to custom, in 
order that he might receive the two-thirds vote 
necessary to nominate. But the others refused 
to withdraw. The voting continued, with 
 intormntestons, during Saturday and Monday. 
On Sunday, Mr. Bryan said that he and his 
| progressive friends would compromise on the 
nomination of Senator Kern of Indiana, Sen- 
| ator-Elect James of Kentucky, Senator Rayner 
of Maryland, or Senator O’Gorman of New 
York. But the offer met with no response. 
On Tuesday, Wilson received 633 votes on the 
45th roll-call. Then Underwood’s name was 
withdrawn, and all the Clark delegates were 
released from their pledges, except those from 
Missouri. On the 46th and last roll - call, 
Wilson received 990 votes, Clark, %4, and Har- 
mon, 12. Governor Marshall received the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency by accla- 
mation, after two roll-calls in which the con- 
vention divided its vote between him and Gov. 
\° John E. Burke of North Dakota. 

} = 


HE CANDIDATE. —Governor Wilson was 











mitted. to the bar and practised law in Atlanta, 
Georgia, for two years. 
He taught history and 
political economy in Bryn 
Mawr College and in Wes- 
leyan University from 1885 
to 1890. In the latter year 
he went ‘to Princeton as 
professor of jurisprudence 
and politics, and became 
president of the college in 
1902. He resigned this 
office in 1910, when he 
was nominated for the governorship of New 
Jersey by the Democrats. He was elected by 
a plurality of 49,000. He is in sympathy with 
the progressive wing of his party, although 
during his period of teaching he was inclined 
toward conservatism. He has published several 
books dealing with politics, economics and 
history. 
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HE PLATFORM on which Governor Wil- 

son will appeal for support demands that 
the tariff duties be limited to the necessities 
of government, that is, a revenue tariff; urges 
the enactment of federal laws to supplement 
state laws for the prevention of monopoly; 
favors the ratification of the constitutional 
amendments authorizing an income tax and 
the popular election of Senators; opposes the 
Aldrich currency reform plan; favors a con- 
stitutional amendment making a President inel- 
igible for reélection; advocates independence 
for the Philippines, the establishment of the 
parcel-post and the extension of the rural free 
delivery, and favors a generous pension policy, 
and better pure food laws. 


& 


ATALITIES OF THE AIR.—Miss Har- 
riet Quimby, who ran a flying-machine for 
| the first time in August of last year, was killed 
at the aviation exhibition at Atlantic, Massa- 
| chusetts, on July ist. She had carried W. A. 
P. Willard, manager of the exhibition, 
the grounds to Boston Light in a Blériot 
monoplane. As she was descending on her 
return, both she and her passenger were thrown 
out and instantly killed.——On July 2d, the 
dirigible balloon, Akron, built by Melvin 
.Vaniman for crossing the Atlantic, exploded 





in the air while making a practise flight over | 


the ocean at Atlantic City. Vaniman and the 
four members of his crew were killed. ——Six- 
teen air-men were killed in aerial accidents 
during the month of June. 


& 


PPROPRIATION BILLS.— The failure 
of Congress to pass the customary appro- 
priation bills before June 50th, the close of 
the fiscal year, left many government depart- 
ments without money with which to carry on 
their work. President Taft called attention to 
the necessity of making temporary appropria- 
tions and, on July ist, a joint resolution was 


passed by both houses, extending the appropri- | 


ations of the year 1911-12 for one month. 


roll-call New York, which had been supporting | 
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To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
** Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 
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To Restore Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Its use is especially recommended in hot weather 
for restoration of appetite, strength and vitality. [Adr. 
S&S diffU.S..26¢.1000 hingesBe. Agts. wtd.50%. List Free.| buy 
S stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
| 100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. | 
STAM P Ss QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
STAMPS! Cheap! 333 genuine foreign Mis- 


s sionary stamps, 6c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, ete., 


R. E. D. Mullison, 
Phoenixville, Pa., 
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put his little son, Edwin, on 


Eskay’s Food 


when 3 weeks old, as he weighed 











only 6c. 100 U.S. all diff, searce lot only 30¢. \ ae rat 
1000 fine mixed, l5e. Agts. wtd., 0% ; List free. but 6'2 Ibs. and was not gaining. 
Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D-i1, 8t. Lous, Mo. On Eskay’s he immediately began 





to thrive and develop. Now, at 
6 months, he weighs 

18% \bs., has two 

teeth, and, as his f 

picture shows, 
bright, plump and 
healthy. Thousands 
in the profession 
agree with Dr. 
Mullison that 
“Eskay’s 

F oo ra| 
ideal in 
modifying 
cow's 
milk for 4 
infant 
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| “Smith, “Kline & French Co., 464 ‘Arch 8t., Philadelphia 
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In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to OTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


“e710 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
, deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
AY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of | 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard « 7 | 
prices and marvelous new 1912 offer 


FREE 
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is all it will cost you to City and State 
write a postal and every- | 

thing will be sent you free post paid! by . 
Breturn mail. You will wet much valuable in- 


formation. Donot w ait write itnow. 











born in Virginia in 1556, was graduated | 
from Princeton University in 1879, was ad- | 
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Mead Cycle Goa., Dept. NBO, 6 Ghieage. 
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DRINKING. | 
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How many persons realize that tea and coffee | 

so disturb digestion that they produce a muddy, 

yellow complexion? » 
A ten days’ trial of Postum has proven a means, 

in thousands of cases, of clearing up a bad com- Gtupeie ABSOLUTELY 

plexion. | 4 
A Washington young lady tells her experience: | FREE 
“All of us—father, mother, sister and brother— | §,. 4 jittle time and less effort than you think 

had used tea and coffee for many years until | securing subscriptions for our publications. 

finally we all had stomach troubles more or less. You also unconsciously advertise us while play- 

“We all were sallow and troubled with pimples, ing, driving or touring in the CYCLEMOBILE 

breath bad, disagreeable taste in the mouth, and 


pens CYCLEMOBILE is a newly perfec ~y machine 


2 not on the market for sale on account of o arge ex 
all of us simply so many bundles of nerves. | usive contract with the taventors. it ts bait like 0 veal 
“We didn’t realize that tea and coffee caused Motor Car with two speeds. forward and reverse, besides 
im a neutral coaster speed The Body and Hood are Pressed 
the trouble until one day we ran out of coffee and Steel and second growth ash, supported on a Chassis frame 
went to borrow some from a neighbor. She gave of Rolled Steel angle iron, capable of carrying the weight 
| of five full grown men. The Axles are also of Steel and 

us some Postum and told us to try that. | Wheels Rubber Tired. The front wheels pivot on re 
“ 1e ats aka t - st « a | lation Motor Car steering knuckles, eliminating a ni lanye 
Although we started to make it, we all felt sure umniitien Gn curves. We simp tyomyern ye & om 
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but we tried Postum and were surprised to find it 
delicious. 

“We read the statements on the package, got | 
more and in a month and a half you wouldn’t have | 
known us. We all were able to digest our food | 
without any trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned off, and nerves in fine condition. 
We never use anything now but Postum. There 
is nothing like it.” Name given by Postum Co., 


CO., 
Vo 
Dear San vTH. Com, 
Kindly mail me full detats 
and Specifications af your 
CYCLEMOBILE offering, 

and oblige 
Sincerely yours, 

















Battle Creek, Mich. 06a ast tedodosivsibenss 
“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the SE a ee Pe 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | ——————— ene eee 
Ever read the above letter? A new one| DAJSY FLY KILLER acts ‘and hl a 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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rial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for ‘WOME CURE p ner FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
ouohok ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


clean, or 
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season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective 
Sold by dealers, 
or 6 sent prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
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New Companion Satisfaction 








from | 


None Better 


I want to write you how much I think 
of my New Companion Machine. After 
giving ita thorough trial, I can say I think 
there is none better. I would not be with 
out a New Companion Machine in our 
home for any price. I show the machine 
to all my friends that come in, and advise 
them when they need a machine to get 
the New Companion.— Mrs. FRANCES 
FRANK, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


From a Dressmaker 


We are glad to tell you that the machine 
we purchased of you ten years ago last 
April is still in fine working order after 
ten years’ use bya busy dressmaker.—MRS 
Eviza A. ALLEN, St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 











Advises Friends to Buy 


I bought my machine of you and have 
given it a thorough trial, and have found 
it in every way far superior to what I ex 
pected. Both in work and looks, I think it excels that of my neighbor's, which cost much 
more, and shall advise my friends to buy of you.—Mrs. Bessie F. Woopcock, Beloit, Kansas. 





No. 24%. One of Eight Styles. 


Write to-day for our Illustrated Booklet, which shows our eight styles, and 
tells how we can save money for you by selling direct from factory to home. 


Address Sewing Machine Dept.. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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W* VE after wave rides breaking on the beach, 
Wave after wave and each aiike as each, 
And though a thousand break, yet evermore 

The crested army tilts against the shore. 


Even so are we. Each one of us a drop 
Flecked in the racing foam, which may not stop. 
Each tribe of us a wave, which melts away 

And leaves a memory fleeting as the spray. 


Out of the sea of life we ride, we run, 
Gloomed in the depths or sparkling in the sun. 
Back to that sea we sink; new tides come in, 
And who shall know that we have ever been? 


Yet on that sanded shore whereon we broke 

A grain of sand was rounded by the stroke, 
And though we cannot count the good or gain, 
Mayhap that was our work—to shape that grain. 


* 


IN HAYING- TIME. 


HIRTY years ago a farmer 
é in Franklin County, Massa- 

chusetts, left his hay in the 
field, changed his clothes, and 
drove three miles to the mid- 
week prayer-meeting. It was a 
tiny prayer-meeting; in all there 
were not more than a dozen 
persons present. Among them was a boy from 
Worcester, who was visiting his relatives in 
the village, and went with them to the service. 

When the pastor had opened the meeting and 
read from the Bible a passage bearing on the 
topic of the evening, this farmer was among 
those who spoke. He said: 

‘*This afternoon, as I was working in my 
field, I was thinking of the topic that our 
pastor announced last Sunday, and I thought—” 

What he thought no one now knows. The 
boy who heard him forgot long ago. But 
he was impressed by the farmer’s thinking 
of religious things while at work, and com- 
ing all the way from his home to tell what 
he thought, and by the poise and directness, 
too, with which he set forth the results of his 
thinking. 

The boy went to college, and later entered 
the ministry. Now he is president of a theo- 
logical seminary. Recently he spoke to an audi- 
ence of theological students of that boyhood 
memory, which had often recurred to him. 
The light of the kerosene lamps still shone in 
his imagination upon a face rugged and tanned, 
intelligent and kind, shrewd, but genuinely 
religious. 

He did not even know the farmer’s name. 
He knew only what he saw that night and 
what his relatives told him about this honest 
and God-fearing husbandman. Rain or shine, 
summer and winter, he was always at the 
Sunday services and at the mid-week meeting ; 
and at the latter he had always something 
thoughtful and earnest to say, the result of 
his meditations as he worked in his field or sat 
beside his fire. 

**When I think of the men who have helped 
me, I remember him,’’ said the president. ‘‘I 
still see his face, and hear his words, and 
honor in him the many thousands of good men 
of whom he is to me the type. Whenever I 
think of him, my respect for simple, rugged 
manhood grows. Whenever I remember how 
his little speech began, I think of the many 
men who go about their work, taking counsel 
with themselves upon righteousness and the 
spiritual life. And so I count him among the 
men who have been of real and permanent 
help in molding my own character and helping 
me to be a better man.’’ 
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THE CASE OF ELIZABETH PERCY. 


OR a week Elizabeth fought her 
F battle with death. Then, helped 
by her youth, she came slowly 

back to life and health. Three weeks 
later, in the spring twilight, the 
doctor found her resting in a big 
chair, and questioning the universe. 

“T don’t see why it had to happen!” 
she cried. “It isn’t that I think 
myself so important. But I was trying to do a 
little something with my life, and, O doctor, I 
just heard to-day that Jennie Anthony has left the 
club! If you knew how I worked for that girl! 
She’s a born leader, a power for good or evil 
wherever she is. Nobody else had been able to 
hold her, and I was beginning to. Now they say 
she has fallen back into her old ways, and is 
growing wild and reckless. Why did I have to 
have pneumonia just then?” 

The doctor looked at the girl keenly. 

“Do you really want to know why it happened?” 
he asked. ‘Have you grit enough to face it?” 

“What do you mean?” Elizabeth cried. 





“I mean what I said; you will need all your | 
grit. The reason that these things have hap- | 


pened—the anxiety and expense to your family, 
the loss of Jennie Anthony, and doubtless a score 
of other things that 1 know nothing about—was 
simply that Elizabeth Perey robbed God.” 

White and shocked, Elizabeth looked at him in 
speechless surprise. The doctor’s heart smote 
him, but the thing had to be said. 

“T want you to think out for yourself the case of 


Elizabeth Percy. You had pneumonia this year, 
two months of hard colds and exhaustion last 
year, bronchitis and the grippe the year before that. 
Now Elizabeth Percy never was very strong; she 
cannot stand what girls with more vitality—fools 
though they are to be gambling with it so!—some- 
times do stand for several years. But she thought 
| She could. Winter after winter it was the same 
story—light underclothing, thin stockings, low 
shoes, no overshoes. Her doctor warned her, and 
| she laughed at the warning. Meantime she was 
making heavy drains upon her family, and nobody 
knows how many Jennie Anthonys whom God set 
her to help lost their chance because she, through 
wilful vanity, flung away her own. And then she 
wonders why God lets it all happen. Elizabeth, 
how long is this sort of thing to go on?” 

“You’re cruel!” the girl gasped. 

“Surgeons have to hurt,” he answered, gravely. 
“But I believe in your fairness. I am going to 
|leave you to decide for yourself on the case of 
| Elizabeth Percy.” 

A moment later the front door closed. Elizabeth 
was once more alone in the spring twilight; but 
| now she was questioning, not the universe, but 
| herself. 
| * 


NANCY. | 

HE Eastern girl, whose Western relatives 
| 

| 





had given her a young collie dog as a parting 

gift, assented proudly to the praises that her 
| family were bestowing upon the beautiful, wise- 
| eyed creature. 

“Yes, he ought to be a good dog,” she said; 
“he’s Nancy’s son. No, Nancy wasn’t a prize- 
winner, not a show dog at all, and I don’t know 
her pedigree, though she had good blood. She 
was just a worker and a friend. 

“It was during my third week _at the ranch that 
the big storm began. Uncle Joe and the boys 
were worried; the sheep weren’t all in, and strays 
wouldn’t have a chance in the blizzard that was 
coming, Uncle Joe and the boys could do no 
more themselves, and Bruno, the dog they’d had 
with them, though he had done his best, was young 
and inexperienced. There were two other dogs, 
Bruce and Nancy. They decided to send Bruce 
out alone. Nancy was lying before the fire, cud- 
dling a litter of fuzzy puppies. It was a long 
while before Bruce came back, tired, drooping 
and unsuccessful, and Uncle Joe’s forehead puck- 
ered into knots. There was a rather large bunch 
of sheep missing, and @ valuable imported ram 
was among them. 

“*Nancy’ll have to go,’ he said. ‘She’s so much 
the cleverest, I suppose I ought to have sent her 
at first. Up, Nancy! Go and find them, old girl!’ 

“Nancy whimpered, and didn’t move. She didn’t 
want to leave her babies. 

“‘Fetch them, Nancy! Fetch them, old girl!’ 
Uncle Joe repeated; and Nancy got up slowly. 
and walked slowly to the door. There she whine 
softly, looked up at him reproachfully, then over 

Ider at the puppies, and back once more 





S$ face. 

“*I know, old lady,’ he said, in answer to the 
look. ‘I’m sorry, but you’re the only one that can 
do it. You'll have to go!’ 

“Reluctantly, with head down, she went. She 
was gone two hours—and the storm grew worse 
and worse. At last we heard a faint bark; uncle 
and the boys flung open the door and dashed out. 
a was there with the sheep—every one of 

em. 

“They brought her in Pyrsentiy. limping and 
tottering with exhaustion. Then they fed her and 
stroked her and praised her, and curled her up 
happily with her a. But weakened as she 
was by all those hungry nurslings, she had done 
too much; the next ay she was very sick. She 
cried if she moved, and her eyes were wide and 
pitiable ; soon she could not feed her babies any 


more. 
“Aunt Nell and I got warm milk and soft rags 
and a nursing-bottle and started to bring them 
up by hand; and r Nancy lay watching us 
with those pathetic mother eyes of hers till the 
Frepice really learned to eat well. Then, just as 
f she knew that they were safe, she gave a long, 
soft sigh—the way dogs do when they’re perfectly 
contented—and settled back and lay quite still. 
“*«Buck up, old girl, buck up! Nancy, old —— 
ou mustn’t give us the slip,’ Uncle Joe begged, 
n a shaky voice, as he leaned over her. The rest 
of us were crying openly, without shame. 
“But Nancy couldn’t buck Up; it was the first 
time she had ever disobeyed. She flopped her tail 
once, feebly, and that was the end. ‘If we all of 
us did our duty as you’ve done yours —’ said 
Uncle Joe; but he couldn’t finish. dl. 
“I don’t suppose Nancy was remarkable. She 
was just a good dog. But I’d never understood 
before just how g a good dog is.” 


* ¢ 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM. 


TT most conspicuous achievement of Dr. 
Maria Montessori’s interesting educational 
methods, says Josephine Tozier in The 
World’s Work of London, is the way in which 
her little pupils begin spontaneously to read 
and write—or “explode into writing,” as Madame 
Montessori herself graphically puts it. 


Ordinarily, children are taught to read and write 
by means of a long succession of monotonous and, 
to them, meaningless tasks imposed upon them by 
the teacher. By the Montessori method there is 
no coercion, there is no attempt even to persuade 
the child. He unconsciously masters the means of 
expression through toys and games devised so to 
develop his faculties that they will respond quickly 
and accurately to the demands of his mind. 

About four years ago Maria Montessori, an 
Italian physician and teacher, opened in Rome the 
first ‘House of Childhood,” and began to apply her 
revolutionary methods of education to the teach- 
ing of little children. Her work has set on foot a 
new educational movement throughout Europe, 
and there are now Montessori schools in Boston 
and New York. 

At first the children entertain themselves with 
toys selected to appeal to the senses of touch and 
sight. Meanwhile the teacher makes a careful 
study of the peculiarities of each pupil, but does 
not attempt any actual discipline. 
| Indeed, children are in the “House of Child- 

hood” sometimes for several weeks before an 
real lessons are given them. They are required, 
however, to be tidy in their persons and in their 
dress. Now, all children love to dabble in water, 
particularly when ee plays a part in the game; in 
the Montessori schools, under judicious guidance, 
the washing of the hands and face becomes, even 
with the youngest, a cleaning process. 

Doctor Montessori uses light gymnasties to give 
the little ones command of their limbs and to bring 
about the proper coérdination of their muscles, 
but the gymnastic exercises continue only a few 
minutes atatime. Then follow house cares,—that 
is, the arrangement of tables and the washing of 
dishes,—and then building with blocks and the 
matching of colors. 

The first of the tactile exercises—the one that 
eventually leads to writing—is carried on by 
| means of rough and smooth paper. The child is 

taught to distinguish between rough and smooth by 
| having his hands drawn first over one surface and 
| then over the other. Then the child has its fingers 








brought into contact with squares of cloth; that is, 
with yielding surfaces. Next, the child receives 
wooden tablets in order that he may learn to dis- 
criminate between the weights of two different 
objects. Then the pupil has geometrical forms in 
metal, which he places on paper and the outlines 
of which he traces with a colored crayon. These 
outlines he fills in with color. This last exercise 
Doctor Montessori regards as of the greatest im- 
portance, for it trains the fingers to direct the 
pencil or crayon. Y 

When the child’s sense of touch has thus been 
actually ae ype he receives an alphabet, each 
letter of which is mounted on a separate piece of 
aaeeere. He traces the outline of each letter 
with his fingers as it is pronounced by the teacher. 
The sound of each letter becomes so strongly 
associated with the lar mov ts neces- 
§ to produce it that when he hears a word 
spoken of which the letters are known to him, his 
fingers instinctively make the motions that they 

ve so often made in tracing the sandpaper 
alphabet. If he has a crayon in his hand the record 
becomes visible, and he begins to write. 
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TELL you what, my dad is wise! 
Understan’s all he can see with his eyes, 
Or hear with his ears—any kind of a sound— 
Or smell with his nose when he’s sniffin’ round. 


He can tell the spring by the smell of the air, 
See signs of a storm when the skies are fair, 
He can tell the weather a hun’erd ways, 

And can tell it ahead for days an’ days. 


I’ve watched him close an’ now I can tell 
Most things like that myself, pretty well; 


French vivacity, “I tied the three parcels in a 
handkerchief and carried them at the end of my 
ee on which I had managed to fix an 
umbrella.” 

Thus equipped, he stayed at Lord Kenmare’s 
for a week, at Hazelw and at Florence Court 
for the same length of time, at tamont’s 
and Ballynahinch for longer still, no doubt to the 
astonishment of housemaids as well as of hosts. 
But he was never disturbed by his lack of luggage, 
and steadily refused all proffered loans of clothing. 

‘By the time De Latocnaye got to Sligo the 
weather had broken, and he was obliged to add a 
spencer to his wardrobe. 


OPENING COURT IN LONDON. 


T= setting of a criminal trial in London is in 
striking contrast with that of any similar 
‘scene inan American court-room. The open- 

ing of court in the morning and after luncheon is a 

curious ceremony, according to Mr. T. Leaming’s 

“A Philadelphia Lawyer in the London Courts.” 

The bar and audience rise, and, through a door 

corresponding to the one by which the visitor has 

reached the dais, enter the two sheriffs, gowned in 
flowing dark blue robes trimmed with fur. 


Then comes the under-sheriff, in very smart 
black velvet knee-breeches, white ruffled shirt, 
white stockings, silver-buckled shoes, cocked hat 
under arm and sword at side. The sheriffs bow in 
ushering to his seat the judge, who is arrayed in 
wig and robe, which, in the case of the Lord Chief 
Justice, or one of the judges of the High Court, is 
of brilliant scarlet, with a dark blue sash over one 
shoulder, or in the case of the common sergeant, 
is of somber black. 

The judge having seated himself in a chair,—so 
cumbersome as to require a little track to roll it 
forward sufficiently close to the desk,—the sheriffs 
dispose themselves in the seats not = by 
the judge or his guest, and later they quietly with- 
draw. They have no part in the proceedings ; their 
only function is to usher the judges in and out, and 
to entertain them at luncheon—for the judges are 
by custom their guests. 

At luncheon-time the sheriffs escort the judges 





But I can’t understan’ when he grumbles and 
groans 
An’ talks about things ’at he feels in his bones. 


He can feel in his bones when the price of wheat 
Is goin’ to go down, or when buyers will cheat; 
An’ he feels in his bones on election day 

What party will win—an’ it comes that way. 


There are lots of times when my bones all ache, 
But when I guess why, I make a mistake ; 

An’ when I ask dad to explain his rule, 

He feels in his bongs ’at I’ll grow up a fool. 


My eyes an’ my nose an’ my ears are good, 

An’ most of the things ’at can be unnerstood 

I can tell by their looks or their smells or their 
tones, 

But I can’t tell things by the feel of my bones. 


* © 
THE REWARD OF DARING. 


HILE a large Cuban force, before the 
W outbreak of the Spanish-American War, 

was besieging a town held by the Span- 
iards, the officers found it difficult to get any 
variety in their daily bill of fare. Gen. Fred rick 
Funston, at that time in the Cuban service along 
with other young Americans, describes, in his 
book, “Memories of Two Wars,” some of the 
“diversions” by which delicacies were obtained— 
or not, as the case might be. 


Time ng heavily on our hands, but we had 
some diversions. 

One night Huntington made a lone-hand raid on 
the town. He crawled through the Spanish lines 
roamed unchallenged 
through the streets, 
and came back with a 
fine oe, 

Inspired by this feat, 
Col. Carlos Garcia’s 
negro servant,who had 
known the town well 
in times of peace, 
begged his chief for 
fe cme — — 
and try to get a sup 
of Spanish delicacies 
from the abandoned 
stores. Permission 
was reluctantly given, 
and the plucky fellow 
set out on his perilous 
errand. 

He wormed his way 
through the grass, 
crawled under the 
barb-wire entangle- 
ments, reached the 
center of the town, and 

= effected —- = 

THE PLUCKY FELLOW seTouton #Seneral store. inside 

HIS PERILOUS ERRAND. it was pitch-dark, and 

he dared not strike a 

light, but by feeling about he found a lot of prom- 
isit 
had 





ig cans, and put them in a sugar-sack that he 
with him. 

Handicapped by his heavy load, he found return- 
ing slow and painful, as well as dangerous; but 
finally, after an absence of five hours, the exultant 
negro placed his load at Colonel Gareia’s feet, 
whose friends promptly gathered to see the result 
of the raid, and mayhap to partake thereof. 

By the ~ « of a camp-fire, the sack was quickly 
emptied of its contents—eighteen cans of house 
yaint! If there was any one thing that nobody 

ad any use for in those days, it was house paint. 
The subsequent proceedings were appropriate to 
the occasion. 
* ¢ 


TRAVELING LIGHT. 


IR Charles Napier was once delightfully pic- 
S tured in Punch as setting out for Scinde with 

“his soap” and very little besides. De Latoc- 
naye, a Breton émigré of 1796, who traveled in 
Ireland, chiefly on foot, and invariably turned up 
at the houses of his friends with almost no visible 
baggage, carried nearly as simple an outfit. Yet 
in some mysterious way he was always able to 
appear at dinner in full dress. In his book, 
“Promenade en Irlande,” De Latocnaye tells how 
he accomplished the feat. 


“T had my hair-powder in a bag made of a lady’s 
glove; my razor, needles, thread, scissors and a 
comb all went into a pair of yore: In 
addition, I carried two pairs of silk stockings, 
breeches of such fine stuff that they would fold up 
as small as my fist, three cravats, two very fine 
shirts, three pocket-handkerchiefs, and a dress 
coat with six kets. 

“Three of these pockets I kept for letters, port- 
folio, and so forth; in the others, whenever I was 
going to call at a decent house, I stowed away my 

longings, which were packed, some in the 
pumps, the rest in one of the pairs of stockings. 

“At other times,’ he concludes, with more than 


| from their seats, and all the judges, sheriffs and 
| under-sheriffs, and any guests they may invite, 
| assemble in the dining-room of the court-house for 
| an excellent substantial luncheon served by butler 
| and footman in blue liveries with brass buttons, 
knee-breeches and white stockings. 

| The luncheon-table looks odd with the varied 
costumes, the rich blues, the bright scarlets and 
the wigs of the pert , who, ey on duty, relax 
into jo ly sociability. Indeed, the visitor cannot 
escape the impression that he has in some way 
joined a group of ‘‘supes” from the opera who are 
snatching a light supper between the choruses. 


*® © 


A PUZZLED FINANCIER. 
[' was a charming summer morning. Bobby, 





aged five, Seth, aged four, and Jennie, aged 
| & three, were escorting their father, Doctor Jack- 
| son, on his daily visit to the village post-office. 
He had promised them candy, and they straggled 
| along in great content. 


Opposite the telephone-office the procession was 
suddenly brought to a stop by the operator, who 
appeared in the door and beckoned the doctor 
imperatively. > 

“Hey, doc! You’re wanted over at Clifton right 

| away!” he cried. “I tried to get you at the house, 
and your wife said you were on your way down- 
| town. You’ve got to hurry!” _ 
| The doctor turned about hurriedly, but the three 
| pleading faces made him hesitate. He thrust his 
| hand into his —- but found no pennies. 86 he 
| selected a nickel, and placed it in Bobby’s hand. 
| “Now, Bobby, papa must hurry. You take this 
| and get the candy. Get some for Seth and Jennie, 
too, you know. And be sure to go right back home 
| after you get it.” 
| Bobby, who had not yet learned that there were 
coins of larger value than the penny, took the 
| nickel without much enthusiasm, and the children 
—— to the candy-shop. Here Bobby took 
| his seat upon an upturned box, and let his chin fall 
| upon his breast. A telltale sob betrayed his state 
| of mind to the clerk. 
| “Why, Bob,” exclaimed the sympathetic clerk, 
| “IT never knew you to cry! hat’s the matter?” 
_ Bobby showed the nickel that had been shut 
| tight in his warm little fist. 


e “Papa told me to get candy for all of us,” he 


Iped, “‘and I can’t! Seth and I can’t have any. 
*ve only got’’—another sob—‘‘one money!” 


e © 
A VIVID PICTURE. 


F all “aptitudes,” the mechanical is least 
likely to manifest itself in a feminine brain. 
The young woman whose visit to a locomo- 
tive works is described in Young’s Magazine, was 
doubtless interested in what she saw, but her 
account of the processes observed leaves the 
reader to doubt her entire understanding of them. 
“You pour,” she told a friend, ‘‘a lot of sand into 
a lot of boxes, and you throw old stove lids and 
things into a furnace, and then you turn the red- 
hot stream into a hole in the sand, and everybody 
yells and shouts. ; 
“Then you pour it out, let it cool and pound it, 
and then you put in it a thing that bores holes iu 
it. Then you screw it together, and paint it, ani 
put steam in it, and it goes splendidly, and they 
; ce it to a drafting-room and make a blue-prin' 
t) 


it. 

“But one thing I forgot—they have to make « 
boiler. One man gets inside and one gets outside 
and they pound cena and then they tie it | 
the other thing, and you ought to see it go!” 


* 


THE FORCE OF MOMENTUM. 


HE old mountaineer, who was standing © 
the corner of the main street in a certa 
little Kentucky town, had never seen : 
automobile. When a good-sized touring-car ca! 
rushing up the street at about thirty miles an ho: 
and slowed down just enough to take the cor! 
on two wheels, his astonishment was extreme. 
The old fellow watched the disappearing © 
with bulging eyes and open mouth. ren turni: 
to a bystander, he remarked, solemnly: _ 
“The horses must sho’ly ha’ been traveling so! 
when they got loose from that gen’leman’s ©: 
riage!” 


* 


THE HUMAN YARDSTICK. 
‘Gu: but I’s tired!” exclaimed a tall 2 





thir negro, meeting a short and st 
friend on Washington Street. 


“What you been doin’ to get tired?” demand: 

the other. : 

| “Well,” explained the thin one, drawing a de 

| breath, “over to Brother Smith’s dey are measu! 
de house for some new carpets. Dey haven't & 

no yawastick, and I’s just ezactly six feet tall. 

| to oblige Brother Smith, I’s been a-layin doy 

| and a-gettin’ up all over deir house.” 
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DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


By Blanche 


Into the hamper I may peep 
For just a little minute, 


That sister has put in it. 











































THE PICNIC HAMPER. 


Bananas, cookies, jellies, cakes. 
To see the wondrous lot of things The really picnic part begins 


E. Wade. 


At noon, oh, how we’ll scamper ! 


Around the picnic hamper. 








CAUGHT IN A FLOOD. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


HE sun was shining, the dew was spark- 
T ling like diamonds on the grass, birds 

were singing, and the air was full of the 
sweet smell of flowers; yet to Walter Barnes and 
Luther Markham it was a sad morning. At 
four o’clock the two boys had seen their older 
brothers climb to the seat of a long buckboard, 
piled high with clothing, fishing-rods, a tent, 
and boxes of good things to eat. Then they 
had seen the wagon start on its twenty-mile 
trip to the camp in the big woods. It was 
because Walter and Luther were not to go them- 
selves that they could not see the beauty of the 
shining dew or enjoy the song of the birds. 

‘*Well,’’ said Walter, after the last sound of 
the buckboard had died away, ‘‘we can do 
one thing, anyway—take my old boat, the 
Marshhawk, and explore Birch Island. ’’ 

‘*Good!’’ cried Luther, and soon the two 
boys, with boxes packed full of cold meat and 
bread and butter and jelly and marble-cake, 
were pushing slowly up the stream in the 
broad, safe old Marshhawk, which Mr. Barnes 
-had ‘bought for the boys’ own use. 

It is nearly two miles to Birch Island, but 
the boys reached it before the middle of the 
forenoon, and pulled the boat up on the sand- 
har at the southern end. The island is long, 
harrow, and low. Over most of it is a thick 
<rowth of white birches, with a fringe of 
alders and other bushes along the edge. 

Slowly the boys worked their way ahead, 
‘v0king for new plants and flowers, and counting 


|all the birds’ nests, for it was just the place 
| that birds would like to build in. They were 
| half-way up the eastern shore when Luther 
| heard a strange sound. It was as if all the 
| little bushes along the shore were whispering 
| together, and all the pebbles singing. 

| ‘*Hark!’? he said. ‘*What is that noise? 


It sounds like the wind, but it can’t be, because 


| the trees are not moving. Listen !’’ 

‘*Why, it’s the water!’’ cried Walter. ‘‘It’s 
rising. Oh, I know! I heard father say they 
| were going to open the gates of the dam up at 
| the Gap, .to start some logs.’’ 
| Without being at all frightened, the two boys 
| watched the creeping waters come up over the 
| strip of sand, then up the stems of the lower 
line of bushes. But suddenly there was a 
| louder and a different sound, and looking out, 
| they saw a low wall of water rushing down 
;/upon them. Inanother moment it had touched 
| their feet. Then it came over their ankles, 
| and crept, cold as ice, half-way up to their 

knees. 

‘* The trees, Walter, the trees!’’ cried Luther, 
|and both of the now frightened boys made a 
| rush for a birch-tree big enough to climb and 
| to hold their weight. 
| their perch on a strong limb. Birds were 
| flying wildly about, crying with fear for their 
| young. 
|a gray rabbit floated by, splashing the water 
|as he tried to swim; and a little later they 


| It was a strange sight that they saw from | 
| The papers are full of it, in fact, all literature. | 


Under the very tree where they sat | 








saw two squirrels, swimming easily, and a 
weasel, with cruel little eyes that shone like 
two black beads. 

The boys shouted for help as loud as they 
could; and after a time the help came, in a 
way that seemed to them as wonderful as the 
flood itself. 

Suddenly a deep voice, almost under and 
a little behind them, called out, ‘‘Papoose no 
need be scare! Old Sebattis save!’’ 

They turned their heads, to see a canoe close 
beside their tree, and in it a tall old Indian, 


a_i ear n 





in a red shirt, and with moccasins on his feet. 
He held the canoe steady while the boys 
dropped carefully into it, and then, like an 
| arrow, the little craft dashed away for home. 
| How the boys found in the canoe a drinking- 
cup and a berry dish of birch bark, and how old 
Sebattis taught them the way to make such 
dishes for themselves, would take too long to 
tell here; but it made a happy day for the buys. 
They were even glad that they had not gone 
with their older brothers, because then they 
| would not have found old Sebattis. 















PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first comes after seeking, 
And often with o~ surprise, 
It iy ! be a longed-for treasure 
Or the smile in some one’s eyes. 


My second alone is standing, 
Tis first, and if you are wise 

You find it a part of pleasure, 
And it helps you to arise. 


My third in tones commanding 
e are told to leave alone. 
| whole the base and the measure 
n structures of wood and stone. 
11. 
In summer-time my first and second 
Are golden-hued and soft; 
my third a nuisance dire is reckoned; 
My total soars aloft. 
My total may denote, as well, 
A gay and fashionable belle. 
Tit. 
In fragrant fields in summer days 
Farmers my first may do; 
I saw above in graceful a 
Where second dipped and flew. 
My whole in India, rich and strong, 
Ruled by his word, and often wrong. 
IV. 
My first and third are prepositions small ; 
My second is a number, first of all, 
A letter, too, a pronoun, and a thing 
No man would trade in any bartering. 
My whole some eat, some don’t; but if 
you keep 
It near your second, you must surely weep. 
v. 
My first are birds among the marshes found ; 
My next to all has an unpleasing sound. 
My whole an English flower growing wild, 
Beloved and gathered by the little child. 


2. ANAGRAMS. 
1. 
A toy man; catch oil; O no, my star. 
Il. 
Notleeks; do wash; ten arm unto; spoilt Rome ; 
get a star. 
3. RIDDLES. 
I. 
For long years men have sought me, 
And yet I may not be seen. 
I’m half imaginary, 
And important still, I ween. 
= home in a cold so drear 
‘hat many may fear to face. 
Science and stars have found me 
A sort of point and place. 
Il. 
My whole’s intended to be eaten; 
On gala days it can’t be beaten. 
And now, to make the riddle neater, 
Drop out an “n” and find the eater. 
Next, curtail, have what eaters do. 
Lastly, behead my whole, and you 
Will know what mdn of all mankind 
Cooks, when they cook, have most in mind. 
III. 
I am a sound made by a heavy fall, 
Or by a line of fire or a ball 
Thrown from a little hand, 
Or at the king’s command. 
Yet I may be your dress or be your coat, 
Be on your stand or overhead may float. 
By me you oft make clean 
Your cup or plate, I ween. 
IV. 
I pass from mine to a good friend’s 
hand, 
And joy I carry across the land. 
I may be made of anything, 
But happiness I always bring. 
Sometimes within a box I lie; 
Sometimes by mail I quickly fly. 
I’m often found upon a tree; 
I’m worth of millions two or three; 
Or — be purchased for a cent; 
I may be kept or even lent. 


Vv. 





We cannot keep our pens out of it nor our tongues 
| away from it. Babies alone are independent of it, 
and animals. It was in the days of the ancients; 
it will be in the days of our farthest descendants. 
| It -is almost the Arst thing children learn, and 
| they will use it until their last hour. Iam involved 


in it, as you and great numbers are. In its origi- 
nal form it is a most simple thing, but its countless 
combinations work wonders. 
4. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORDS. 
I. 

Nature gave Cale a strong tenor voice. He liked 
to sing songs of the sea, glees and ballads, or 
even a saga in a minor key. He slid easily from 
one key to another, and often Etta accompanied 
him on the piano. 

Il. 

Each word is concealed twice in each couplet. 
Of the hero’s escape you all want to hear. 

In prose should you like it, or rime somewhat 
queer? 

Shall I tell about doing the knocking on floors 

To frighten his captors and drive them outdoors? 

| At the foot of the stairs they halted in dread. 

He hailed the first air-ship that sailed overhead. 

He boarded it, saying, “It’s safe to predict 

The diction now used will hardly be strict. 

“Success of some sort shall my future attend. 

I will seek a resort suited just to that end.” 





5. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS, 
A rodent in a rage, 

A sailor in a twitch ; 
A sudden push in poor, 

A letter in a witch. 
A trifle in a thorn, 

A nobleman in clear ; 
A wheel’s part in a rogue, 
} And always in austere. 


6. CROSSWORD ENIGMAS, 


I. 
I’m found in play, but not in rest; 
I’m found in fun’ but not in zest; 
I’m found in breeze, but not in sky; 
I’m found in zeal, but not in try; 
I’m found in smile, but not in smirk; 
I’m found in hidden, not in shirk. 
My whole may often sore perplex, 
But even then it does not vex. 

II. 
I’m found in travel, not in roam; 
I’m found in roaming, not in home; 
I’m found in recreate, not rest; 
I’m found in gaining, not in quest; 
I’m found in trains, but not in cars; 
I’m found in evening, not in stars; 
I’m found in homesick, not in gay; 
I’m found in outing, not in play. 


| 

| 7. DIAMONDS. 

I. 

| A letter; a furrow; a heinous crime; a com- 

| partment; a letter. My central is an art. 

IT. 
A letter in elecampane ;° 

| What farmers will oft do with grain; 
To make over in a new war's 

| Not exactly religious, we'll say; 
A question that’s often a cheat; 
Joining by hammer and heat; 
That which tells of danger before ; 
What often is seen on the floor; 

| A letter in forevermore. 


8. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 

I. 
To 815 is human, 
But to forgive, divine; 
| 672 the golfer 

Could readily define. 
The 543 evinces 

| A visitor’s outside. 
| ~ whole’s a witty answer, 
t cannot be denied. 
Il. 

I am a proverb of thirty letters. 2151130 is a 
period of time; 2013914132918 is an embassy; 
22728625 isa part of the body; 21512243 is one 
of the books of a poem ; 23 27 19 16 is free; 11081417 
is to interest; 25518 is a fowl; 10121 is a month; 
27 2618 22 is confined. My 416 is a tub. 


| 

9. WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

I. 

| I’m always different from what you beliéve. 

| Take two—head and feet—and you will conceive 
How quickly I travel the road or the floor. 
I’m made of parts seven—so marvel no more. 

Il. 

Remove to devour from made from a cereal, 
and leave a point of time; remove an animal from 
a charm, and leave a preposition; remove a color 
| from a science, and leave a lad. 





THE NEWCOMER. 


Oh, never mind if your clothes arn’t so fine 

As the rest of the boys’—you can have some of mine 
{f you want them to wear—I’lll just lend some, you see, 
And any time you can return them to me. 

ri be your friend if you want me for one, 

20 never you mind what the boys may have done ; 


They’re pretty good boys, and they joked you, it’s true, 


But they never have thought how it sounded to you, 


So I wouldn’t care. 


Dh, never mind when they laugh at your 


Boys laugh so easy, and don’t seem to care, 
Till somebody thinks how it feels when you're new 


hair ! 
And all the boys laughed 


To answer, and couldn’t, 





To have other old boys all laughing at you. 

My hair was red once, — almost,— and you see 

When I first came here they made fun of me; 

But now they don’t care any more, and they call 

Me “‘ Reddy,” but it’s only a nickname, that’s all, 
So I wouldn’t care. 


Oh, never mind if you didn’t know what 

To answer the teacher right there on the spot! 
I was so scared on the first day I came 

I hardly was able to tell her my name ; 


BY J. W. FOLE 


All the boys 


when I tried and I tried 
and sat down and cried. 


Y. 


But they came at recess, and they said not to mind, 
Because they’d not meant to be really unkind, 
So I wouldn’t care. 


Oh, never mind if it seems kind of blue, 
I was new once, and I felt just like you ; 


do on the very first day, 


But they don’t keep it up, for it soon wears away ! 
One of these days you will think with a smile 
. Just how bad you have felt — you don’t after a while. 
I have an apple if you want a bite ; 
Why, everything’s going to come out all right, 
So I wouldn’t care. 
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their sources in the 
high plateaus of Ar- 
menia and Kurdistan. 
These regions are in- 
habited by Kurds, 
Armenians and Turks. 
Although the Turks are 
the ruling class in 
nearly all other parts 
of the Turkish Empire, 
they acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Kurds in the region men- 
tioned. The Armenians are ground between 
the upper and the nether millstones .of the 
Kurds and Turks. 

In order to control the Kurds in any measure, 
the Turkish government gives their chiefs offi- 
cial positions. No Turkish tax-gatherer dares 
to venture into Kurdish territory to collect the 
imperial dues. When the Turkish officer finds 
himself among the powerful Kurds, he is more 
deferential to the Kurdish bey than he is to the 
Sultan himself. 

The history of this strong and interesting 
people, numbering more than a million souls, 
is shrouded in mystery. As they have no 
literature, not even an alphabet of their own, 
the only way to study them is by dwelling 
among them, and learning their tradi- 
tions and history through the mastery 
of their language. 

I had devoted several years to an at- 
tempt to become better acquainted with 
the Kurds, and had established stations 
among them, where I placed young men 
of courage and education. These agents 
made extended observations and furnished 
me with full reports. As all of them had 
known from childhood the Kurdish lan- 
guages, and had been thoroughly educated 
at the mission colleges, their observations 
were exceedingly valuable. 

In one large section, however, which I 
had reason to feel was one of the most 
important in all Kurdistan, my agents 
roused the intense hostility of the bey, 
and were expelled, one after another, 
from the country. 

Finally a young man named Hano, 
who had been educated at Euphrates Col- 
lege, Kharput, volunteered his services. 

I agreed to go with him into the un- 
friendly land and stay until he was satis- 
fied that it would be safe to remain alone; 
if he could not be satisfied of this, I would 
bring him away with me. We both knew 
it was essential that he should be started 
right with the Kurdish bey. 

In the autumn of 1893, in the month of 
October, Hano and I set out upon our 
horseback journey of one hundred and 
seventy miles to reach the city of Til, 
which is in the heart of the Kurdish 
region mentioned. This city is at the 
juncture of the Tigris and Bohtan rivers, 
and was the resident city of a Kurdish 
bey, whose name was a terror even to his 
own people and a nightmare to all out- 
siders. Nevertheless, I felt sure that I knew 
the Kurds well enough to secure an audience 
with him. 

We engaged as an official escort a Turkish 
cavalryman called a zabtie. He wore a faded 
and threadbare uniform, bestrode a sorry beast 
that I suppose would be classed as a horse, 
and carried a repeating rifle conspicuously slung 
across his back. He escorted us to a station 
which was the headquarters for the Turkish 
soldiery, and there gave way to another caval- 
ryman. So we were passed on from one mili- 
tary post to another, changing our escort at 
each place. 





As we passed through the country, we heard | 


of frequent robberies of caravans and travelers. 
I decided to investigate a little to see how 
thoroughly we were protected, and said to my 
escort: 

‘*Have you heard of any recent robberies of 
travelers on these roads ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ replied he; ‘‘they are of 
frequent occurrence. Only yesterday an entire 
caravan was captured within two hours of 
where we passed the night. Three men were 
killed, and the rest, with one woman, are held 
for ransom. ’’ 

‘*Are you alone sufficient protection for us?’’ 
I asked. 

‘**Certainly,’’ said he, ‘‘for I havea repeating 
rifle, and the Kurds of this region have only 
flint-locks and dirks. And besides, I represent 
the government of his Imperial Highness, the 
Sultan.’’ 

‘“*Then you would shoot the robbers if we 
were attacked,’’ said I, reassured by the caval- 
ryman’s answer and feeling that we were 
indeed very well protected. 

“Oh, not at all,’’ replied the brave soldier. 
‘-It would not do for me to injure a Kurd, 
for I come through here frequently. In fact, 
I spend most of my life among them, and if I 
should injure one of them, they would avenge 


HE Tigris and Eu- | 
phrates rivers have 





| 








themselves upon me, sooner or later. It would | 


never do for me to hurt a Kurd.’’ 


‘*Then,’’ said I, ‘‘if we were attacked, you | 


would let me take your rifle and use it for our 
defense, would you not?”’ 

*“*That would be of no use,’’ said he, ‘‘for 
it is not loaded. ’’ 

‘** You certainly have cartridges in your 
saddle-bag with which to load it, have you 
not?’’ I asked, much interested. 

‘*No,’’ said he. ‘*Why should I carry ammu- 
nition round with me if I have no use for it? 
I have nothing to put into the gun.’’ 

When we came to the border of the territory 
owned and governed by the Bey of Til, Selim 
by name, our prudent cavalryman declined to 
proceed any farther. He said, ‘‘Selim Bey 
does not like the Sultan, and he has recently 
badly used a body of cavalry numbering some 
thirty, who were sent with presents to him 
and the request that he accept from the Sultan 
a salary, and in return pay an annual tribute 
of an amount less than the salary offered. He 
stripped the troop of everything they possessed, 
and sent them away on foot and almost naked, 
with the message to the Sultan that he would 
expect a handsome present for not cutting off 
the heads of the entire lot. Oh, no,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘‘I do not care to go any farther.’’ 

I saw that there was no use in attempting 


| PLACED MY LEFT KNEE UPON THE 
BEY'S FOREHEAD. 








Our horses were in the bey’s stable, and that, 
too, was filled with his men. 
The night was not restful. It would not 


have been had there been a million fewer fleas | 


than seemed to swarm upon me. I was prac- 
tically certain that nothing would be done to 
us in the town, but that, if everything went 
against us, we should be dismissed without 
seeing the bey, and that a company of men 
would be sent out to waylay us in the first 
pass in the mountains. The bey’s declining to 


| see us that night was pretty certain proof that 


we should not see him, and that meant open 
hostility. 

After a few hours of pretty close thinking, 
I went to sleep; no archeological student of 
experience would permit such trifles to deprive 
him of his rest. 

I was awakened by a commetion unusual 
for even a Kurdish castle. Hano was beside 
me with two Kurds, who showed by their 
dress that they were of higher rank than those 
I had seen the night before. I was too familiar 
with the ways of the country to exhibit sur- 
prise. I spoke with some severity to Hano, 
and asked why he had disturbed me at so 
early an hour. Without waiting for-his reply, 
I reprimanded my servant for permitting me 
to be thus awakened. The poor man was 
almost frightened to death, but I saw that my 
coolness was having a good effect upon the 
Kurds. 

Hano broke in on my tirade: ‘‘His excel- 
lency, Selim. Bey, is suffering much, and 
entreats the Cheliby to come to his relief at 
once.’? The Kurds repeated the request with 
an emphasis that showed their earnestness. 

I could hardly conceal the joy I felt. 
If the Kurdish chief was in distress and 
I could relieve him, I might make any 
request I pleased and he would grant it. I 
had some little knowledge of medicine, a 
few standard remedies and a pocket-case 
of surgical instruments. I concluded that 


indeed if I could not so manipulate it 
that he would think himself better. I 
could not ask for anything more favorable. 

I was soon ushered into his presence. 
He sat amid a pile of beautiful silk cush- 
ions and magnificent rugs, and round him 
in deferential attitude stood seven or eight 
stout Kurds, ready to obey his every com- 
mand. His face was drawn with pain; 
he had evidently been making the life of 
his men miserable for many hours. 

When I entered he attempted to look 
pleasant, and to extend to me the cour- 
tesies which were due the night before, 
but I took no notice of his efforts. Ina 
businesslike manner, most unsuited to that 
land, and with no recognition of the rank 
and power of the man I was dealing with, 
I stepped to his side and asked, ‘*What 
is the matter, effendi? What can I do to 
relieve you?’’ 

The crowd was awed by my familiarity 
with their chief, and only waited to see 
how he would take it. He seemed to 
appreciate my haste in wishing to help 
him, and replied, ‘‘Cheliby, my head is 
splitting in pieces with pain. I never 
suffered such agony before. It seems to 
start in one of my teeth.’’ My heart 
sank. I had no foreeps for pulling 
teeth. It was clear that this was a 
case that demanded heroic and spectacular 


to persuade him, and gave up theattempt. But) treatment, and there I stood helpless. It 
before he left us he aided us in finding a| was a lost case. Probably in his agony, if 


Kurdish guide, one of Selim’s men, who agreed 
to direct us to his master. 

We arrived at Til at about eleven o’clock, 
Turkish time, or about an hour before sunset. 
I requested an audience that evening with 
the bey, but was informed that he was busy. 
This was not a good omen. It was decidedly 
bad. The present which I sent to him was 
not returned to me, but that was no proof that 
he had accepted it. There were plenty of 
opportunities for it to stick by the way. 

It was another bad sign that 1 was not 
invited into the house of the chief for the 
night, but was directed to a room which was 
attached to the quarters of the attendants. My 
servants came with me, but Hano was taken 
elsewhere. 

It would not do to show any suspicion if I 
wanted to entertain a hope of getting out of 
that place alive. I well knew this, and so 
went about my preparations for the night as 
carelessly and elaborately as I would have 
done two hundred miles from there without a 
Kurd within hearing. 4 I saw that every move 
was watched by the bey’s men, who swarmed 
everywhere. Every man had a long dirk 
strapped upon his right side, and many of 
them had flint-lock pistols thrust into their 
girdles. 

I carelessly unbuckled my brace of revolvers, 
and threw them over a peg in the wall. My 
room was totally dark, exeept for a fire that 
burned on the earth floor at one end. 

I did not sleep much that night, but tried 
to make plans to meet any and every emer- 
gency. My plans were not very satisfactory, 
for everything depended upon the temper of 





that fellow Selim, who had me completely in | 


his power. Six of his men stretched them- 
selves on the floor of my room between me 
and the door. 


I failed him, he would order me quartered. 

I examined his mouth, and saw at once that 
the key to more situations than one was a great 
upper molar that was slightly decayed. This 
was the first and only decayed tooth I ever 
saw in a Kurd’s mouth. 

With sinking heart, but with all the confi- 
dence and assurance I could command, I said, 
‘*T could relieve you at once, effendi, had I a 
pair of forceps, but as I have none, I must try 
other methods. ’’ 

One of the men stepped forward at once, 
saying, ‘‘Here are some forceps,’’ and he 
exhibited a pair‘of home-made blacksmith 
tongs, such as curl over at the ends and have 
a strong and close grip. 


I was overwhelmed with apprehension. To | 


refuse to make the attempt would be to invoke 
the bey’s wrath ; to bungle the job would prob- 
ably cost my life. 

I took the tongs without a word and exam- 
ined them carefully, while I strove to conceal | 
the anxiety I felt. 

They were certainly strong enough. Then 
I turned to the bey and ordered him to lie 
down on his back on the floor, off from the 
cushions. He obeyed mechanically, and the 
men’s jaws dropped with astonishment. They 


had never before heard an order given to their | 


chief. 

I placed my left knee upon the bey’s fore- 
head and crowded the tongs as far up on the 
tooth as I could. Then, with profound con- 


fidence in the muscle produced by years of 


milking cows on a New England farm, sup- 
plemented by college athletic training, I braced 
myself for the supreme effort. 

The tongs were broad, and as a result, two 


| teeth came out. The bey leaped to his feet, 


seized the teeth, held them up to the astonished 


Others, I knew, were outside. | gaze of his men, and exclaimed, ** Ajayib! 


it would be a severe and complicated case | 





|ajayib!’? (Miracle! miracle!) ‘‘It did not 
| hurt in the least. ’’ 

One of his foremost men immediately stepped 
forward. 

‘*T want one pulled,’’ he said. 

‘*Which one?’’ asked I, as he laid himself 
down upon the floor. 

*‘Oh, any one,’’ replied he. 

I drew teeth from eleven men that morning 
before they would be satisfied, and every man 
declared that it did not hurt at all. 

I afterward learned that it had always been 
their custom to knock teeth out with a blunt 
iron and mallet. Compared with that method, 
my use of that awkward pair of tongs was 
painless. 

The rest is quickly told. Our safety and 
success were assured. There was nothing in 
the way of favors Selim Bey would not do for 
me or my assistant after that experiment in 
dentistry. 

I left Hano to his personal care. He gave 
me escort to every part of his territory, and to 
this day there is no place on earth where I 
would feel safer than in the palace of Selim 
Bey, in the city of Til, on the shores of the 
Tigris; and no man made more valuable 
observations or gathered more trustworthy 
material of archeological, historical and lin- 
guistic value than did Hano, the protégé of 
the savage Kurdish bey. 


® 


A LONG JOURNEY. 

HE inconvenience and hardship suffered 
= by travelers, even as late as the middle 

of the nineteenth century, are well illus- 
trated in Alderman and Gordon’s biography 
of J. L. M. Curry. The distinguished South- 
erner’s account of his experiences during a 
trip from Alabama to Massachusetts in 184: 
throws a new light on transportation facilities 
of that day. 

With his graduation from college, Curry 
faced the momentous question, what path he 
should pursue. Upon his return home the 
problem was discussed by his family and 
friends in Talladega, and was thoughtfully 
considered by himself. 

‘*My father proposed to send me to Germany, 
to continue my collegiate studies,’’ he wrote 
many years later, ‘‘but I yielded to the per- 
suasions of relatives, and went in September, 
1843, to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and entered 
the Law School of Harvard College. In my 
boyish days railways were few and short. In 
Alabama, in 1843, there were only two, one 
round Muscle Shoals, and the other between 
Montgomery and Franklin; and these were 
put down on string-pieces with flat iron bars, 
which, torn up by wheels, occasionally pro- 
jected into the cars, impaling passengers on 
what were termed ‘snake-heads. ’ 

‘*Much travel in those days was on horse- 
back, or in picturesque stage-coaches that 
signaled their arrival in towns and villages, 
and notified the taverns of the number of their 
passengers by long tin horns, or by more ambi- 
tious music on bugles. The stage-drivers knew 
everybody on the road, and were sometimes 
the confidants of country lasses and bashful 
beaux. The Bonifaces are often drawn in 
character-sketches; but the stage-driver of the 
olden time has escaped portraiture by pen and 
pencil. 

‘“*From Augusta I had to go to Charleston. 
At Aiken, a little town that has since become 
a noted resort for invalids, there was an inclined 
plane; and an engine, going down a parallel 
track, by means of very large ropes, drew the 
train to the summit of the hill. At Charleston 
I took a steamboat for Wilmington, traveled 
by rail from Wilmington to Weldon, and thence 
to Portsmouth, in Virginia. From Portsmout! 
I was carried up the Chesapeake Bay b) 
steamer to Baltimore, thence by rail to New 
York, stopping at a hotel on Broadway, where. 
to my surprise, the guests were all furnishe:! 
at dinner with ice-cream! The Astor Hous 
was, I think, not then built; and where th: 
Fifth Avenue now is, was quite out of town 
I went through Long Island Sound by steame! 
to some point in Rhode Island, where I too 
a railroad and was carried to Boston. From 
Boston I went to Cambridge in an omnibus 
| that plied regularly between the towns, aii’! 
| was driven by one Moss, whom the Boston 
| Post proposed, on account of his thirty year> 
| faithful service, to honor with the title «! 
D.D.—Doetor of Drivers. ’’ 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE CLARINET. 

RS. Dolan was considered by her neig! 

bors a remarkably foresighted woma! 

The following story does not belie t! 
justice of their judgment. 

‘So you’re goin’ to make yer b’y 
cian,’’ said Mrs. Rafferty. 

“*T am,’ answered Mrs. Dolan. ‘‘I’m goil: 
to have ’im learnt to play the clar’net.’’ 
| ‘“‘Why don’t yez learn ’im the vi’lin? It 
the grand insthrument it is.’’ 

‘*Because,’’ said Mrs. Dolan, in answer t 
the objection, ‘‘I want ’im to have eve! 
advantage. A vi’lin’s a grand insthrume! 
and makes fine music; but a clar’net is mo! 
to be depinded on in a scrimmage.’’ 
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| reiterated, impatiently; and Rhodes, unused 
|to such capriciousness, sank down into his 
| seat and looked at her in perplexity. 

| *‘*I—I merely changed my mind, that’s all,’’ 
|said Katherine, laughing with some embar- 
| rassment. 

| **So I observed,’’ returned Rhodes, dryly. 

| From that time, during the rest of the trip, 
| when she sought excuses to pack and unpack 
**Oh, see here,’’ she said on one occasion, | alone, and hastily hid a paper-wrapped parcel 


to insist, Katherine,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, | when they were loitering in a shop, ‘‘this | in lower chiffonier drawers and ip other dark 
when he and Mrs. Rhodes were discuss- lamp is just like mine. Why don’t you buy corners, she often recalled the old lines: 


“r \HERE’S one thing upon which I wish | 


ing the project of a brief journey to Italy, | it, Mrs. Rhodes?’’ 
‘‘and that is that we do not burden ourselves | 
with luggage. Let’s add to the pleasure of | 
our trip the independence that light hand- 


baggage affords. ’’ 


| originals are rare. 


‘ . Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

‘*T am not collecting any souvenirs. ”’ | When first we practise to deceive. 

‘*But you may never have another chance | 
to get a real antique like this. These old But somehow she could not bring herself to 
It’s sheer good luck to | put an end to her foolish little self-made vexa- | 


‘*Just carry suit cases, do you mean, Will?’’ | find one as handsome as this at the very end | tion by showing her husband the lamp. She 


‘‘Yes, why not? Other people do, and they | of your stay in Rome, too. I shouldn’t think | dreaded .the amusement she knew that her 
have a pleasant and easy time. Think of the | you’d hesitate. I’m sure you can get it cheap, | confession would evoke. Onve or twice she 
delicious immunity from the annoying atten- | too.’’ 


| was almost tempted to leave the tiresome | 


tions of porters and guards. Why, we won’t| Almost before Mrs. Rhodes knew it, she had | secret in one of its hiding-places, but the fear | 
even have to take cabs if we don’t wish. You become the possessor of the Roman lamp, and | that an overzealous landlord would find it and | 
can carry my small suit case and I’ll carry | as she stepped out of the shop with the awk- | send it after her prevented her adopting that 
your big one, and we can hop on to the tram- ward parcel in her hand, Miss Gurney heard solution of her problem. | 


cars with democratic freedom. ’’ 

While this picture did not appeal to Mrs. 
Rhodes so strongly as it did to her husband, 
she made no objection, for 
she remembered how often 
during a previous trip abroad 
the unwieldiness of their lug- 
gage had interfered with some 
charming little break in their 
journey. 

‘Of course,’? said Mr. 
Rhodes, thoughtfully, ‘‘ we 
could not think of picking 
up souvenirs and doing shop- 
ping, but think what a re- 
lief when we return to the 
United States not to have to 
.pass through the sonl-racking 
ordeal of the customs exam- 
ination. ’? 

‘*Yes, I suppose that will 
be nice,’? responded Mrs. 
Rhodes, without enthusiasm. 
‘Then, Will, the situation is 
this, is it— we are to travel 
with suit cases only, and make 
no purchases ?’’ 

‘Yes, if you can agree to 
those conditions, we’ll go.’’ 

Mrs. Rhodes, quelling some 
small feeling of rebellion, 
agreed, for she knew her 
husband’s great need of rest 
from the anxieties of business, 
and she realized that to be 
sure of the full benefit he 
must be free from care on his 
travels. 

The first temptation to break 
the rule of their journey was 
when their ship touched at the 
Azores. Mrs. Rhodes looked 
with longing at the lace 
brought aboard by brown- 
skinned boys and girls, who 
were beguilingly anxious to 
dispose of their wares. 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


her murmur, ‘*‘What will Will say ?’’ At last, when they were once more at home, | 

‘*Why, he’ll be pleased, won’t he?’’ she determined to place the lamp on the table 

“I’m afraid not. I fear he’ll think me’ near the library fireplace, where she had often 
seen it in her imagination, 
and hear what Will would 
say when he discovered it. 
For the first time she began | 
to enjoy the anticipation of | 
his surprise. 

As soon as she opened her 
suit case, which by long habit 
she did in privacy, she took 
the Roman lamp into the 
library, and was just ap- 
proaching the fireplace nook 
when she observed that her 
husband was already there, 
placing something on the little 
table. 

When he turned and faced 
her, there was more wonder 
and surprise in his expression 
than she had expected, and 
hers reflected all his astonish- 
ment. His gaze was fastened 
upon the lamp in her hand, 
and her glance was riveted 
upon its mate on the table. 

“Why, Will!’ 

“TIT knew how much you) 
really wanted one,’’ he said, | 
almost apologetically. 

Then with one accord they 
ceased to look at the lamps, 
and looking at each other, 
burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

‘* You were as guilty as| 
I,’”’ said Katherine, at last, 
choking back her merriment 
and speaking accusingly. 
‘“*And I’ve been so awfully 
ashamed of deceiving you all | 
this time.’’ 

“*T felt like a villain myself. | 
But you never suspected my | 
duplicity, did you, dear?’’ 


ieee 


““WHY DON’T YOU BUY IT, MRS. RHODES?" 


“These little medallions wouldn’t take up | rather weak-minded, because, you see, we had| *‘Of course not,’’ returned Katherine, smi- 


any room at all, Will,’’ she said. 

‘‘No, buy some of them if you like,’’ he 
replied, with twinkling eyes. ‘‘I hardly ex- 
pected you could —’’ 

‘*Could keep our bargain! Well, I can, Will. 
I was simply calling your attention to the lace 
medallions beeause they’re so pretty, and if 
we were buying anything we certainly could 
tind nothing easier to carry.’’ 

‘Don’t deny yourself a bit of lace, dear, 
just for the principle of the thing,’’ said 
Rhodes, with an indulgent smile; but Kath- 
erine was firm in her resolve—perhaps a 
rather sudden resolye—to abide strictly by the 
terms of the agreement with which she and 
Will had started forth. 

At Naples she steeled her heart against the 
fascinating shop-windows, and when they left 
the city, her regret for the corals, cameos and 
bronzes unpurchased was tempered with a con- 
siderable measure of pride in the fact that she 
had adhered to their compact. 

In Rome they met acquaintances in their 
otel who exultingly displayed the wonderful 
vargains they had found in curiosity stores and 
intique shops. Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes smiled 
\t each other understandingly as they bestowed 
che expected admiration. 

“If we had been buying anything, I cer- 
vainly should have liked one of those quaint 
oman lamps such as Miss Gurney had,’’ re- 
marked Katherine, when they were alone 
‘ogether. ‘‘Think how pretty one would look 
nm the little table near the fireplace at home !’? 

“But also think how next to impossible it 
vould be to pack one in a suit case!’ 

“Yes, that’s so!’? sighed Katherine, and 
“he endeavored to thrust the subject of Roman 
«mps from her mind; but that was not easily 
‘one in the companionship of Miss Gurney, 

vith whom she frequently went sightseeing, 
while Rhodes and Miss Gurney’s father 
‘ounged about the hotel. Their excursions 
tten included a visit to some antique shop, 
where Miss Gurney reveled in all sorts of bits 
‘t old china, silver and brass, which her 
indulgent father irreverently called ‘‘junk.’’ 





| decided not to make any purchases during our ling. 





| 


| above their seats when she exclaimed, ‘‘Never 


| and independence of wives. 


‘‘Who would have thought it of you?’’ 


trip.’’ “Or of you?’’ And they laughed again. | 
**Oh, well, don’t tell him,’’ advised Miss 
Gurney, who, being unmarried herself, held & © 


somewhat rigid views in regard to the rights 





IBRAHIM THE INGENIOUS. 
‘*But I always tell him everything. ’’ | ] BRAHIM—whose dusty history Dr. Hester | 
‘‘That’s silly. By doing that you lose all | Donaldson Jenkins of Columbia University | 
individuality. Certainly a woman should | has related in an interesting monograph, 
have the privilege of spending a few francs | entitled ‘‘Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizier of | 
without confiding the matter to her husband.’’ | Suleiman the Magnificent’’—was a child of | 
While Katherine well knew that this line of | destiny. 
reasoning did not apply to the present case,| By birth a Greek, he rose from the estate of 
she allowed herself to be encouraged by it to | a slave to a position second only to that of the 
keep her purchase a secret, for she shrank | Sultan himself, and the secret of his swift rise | 
from Will’s ridicule. That evening they pre-| {2 power ls subtly indicated by an isolated | 
pared for an early departure from Rome the | master’s vanity. 7 _— 
next morning, and to Rhodes’s surprise, his} Soon after Suleiman’s marriage, the young 
wife suggested that he go on the veranda for a | Sultan is said to have asked his grand vizier 
chat with Mr. Gurney while she packed the which of the two ceremonies was the finer, his 
. own or Ibrahim’s. 
suit cases. ‘ . ‘There never has been a feast equal to my 
‘*Mine is all packed, ’’ he said, with a touch | wedding,’’ Ibrahim replied. 
of superiority. ‘‘I did it while you were| ‘‘Why?’’ asked the Sultan, somewhat of- 
out this afternoon. Can’t I help you with | fvded. 


‘‘O my padishah, ’’said Ibrahim, with intense 


yours ?”’ modesty, ‘‘my wedding was honored by the 
‘‘No, thank you, Will. I can do it very | presence of Suleiman, Lord of the Age, firm 
well. Now run away and leave me the room | rampart of Islam, Possessor of Mecca, Lord 


|of Damascus and Egypt, Calif of the Lofty 


to myself. ’’ | - 
‘ . : -, | Threshold, and Lord of the Residence of the 
The next morning Katherine wondered guilt- | pjeiades: but to your festival, who was there 


ily if Will noticed the added weight when he | of equally exalted rank who might come?’’ 
took up the suit case; but as he insisted 

upon carrying both hers and his own,: she | * & 
decided that he did not notice any differ- | 


ence. | BRIGHTER THAN HIS BOOTS. 
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On the train that day she removed her hat, | 
and her husband asked her at once if she 
wished him to get her a motor veil to protect | 
her hair from the dust. 

“Yes, thank you. It’s in the left corner of 
my suit case, near the top.’’ 

He was just reaching up to the baggage rack | 


mind, don’t bother! I’ve just thought—I 
don’t wish my veil, after all.’’ 

‘*Why, it’s no trouble,’’ he said, laying his 
hand on the suit case. 


‘But I don’t want it, Will!’’ Katherine 


| for a moment. 


Bull Run and Fairfax, Gen. Phil Kear- 

ney, inspecting his command one morn- 
ing, found a man who, according to an 
anecdote in the New York Sun, had polished 
the front of his shoes, but not the heels. 


The general looked him sharply in the eye 
‘*What do you mean, ’’ he said, 
‘*by coming to inspection with the toes of your 
shoes polished but the heels muddy ?’’ 

‘*General,’’ the soldier said, persuasively, 
‘‘you told us a good soldier never looks be- 
hind him. ’’ 

General Kearney passed on down the line. | 


Den: the campaign round Manassas, 





Are you 
one of those 
who have 
intended to 
but have 
not ? 


INCE January,when 
the discovery of 
the new, vegetable 

cooking product was 
announced, many state- 
ments have been made 
regarding its remarkable 
superiority. 


Some women could not 
believe them — said it 
seemed impossible. But 
there were thousands of 
others who were so inter- 
ested that they purchased 
a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know 
that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does 
butter; that Crisco pastry 
ts tenderer and more 
easily digested; that their 
fried foods are the best 
they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is 
addressed especially to you 
who may not have given 
Crisco a chance to show 
what it will do. 


Try it for frying pota- 
toes, making pie crust 
and making cake. 


These three experiments 
will show you what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any 
longer. Order your first 
package today. 


THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
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your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PEREY MASON COMPANY, 
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MALARIA. 


EARLY twenty years ago malaria 

was proved to be a blood disease 
due to a minute organism that des- 
troys the red corpuscles. This organ- 
ism is always introduced into the body 
through the bite of a certain kind of 
mosquito. When the mosquito bites 
a sufferer from malaria, it takes in 
the germs with the sufferer’s blood. 
The germs multiply in the intestine of the mos- 
quito, and travel through its body,—unfortunately 
doing it no harm,—to the proboscis. When that 
mosquito bites another human being, young germs 
escape into the vietim’s blood, and there grow into 
the adult forms that cause the disease. 

Many persons still believe that malaria can come 
from the ground, or the water, or the air, and they 
cite instances of the appearance of the disease in 
places where there are no mosquitoes. Careful 
inquiry, however, will show one of three things: 
that the victim has had malaria before, and that 
his present attack is a relapse; that there are a 
few mosquitoes in the place, after all; or that the 
disease is not really malaria. 

Other persons say that although they have been 
frequently bitten by mosquitoes, they have never 
had malaria. That, however, proves nothing, for 
there is only one kind of mosquito in which the 
malaria germ can grow, and even that kind cannot 
transmit malaria unless it has first bitten some 
one suffering from it. 

The way to prevent malaria is to destroy all 
mosquitoes, for only an expert can distinguish the 
particular mosquito that carries malaria. It is not 
enough to kill them after they have entered the 
house; they must be prevented from breeding. 
That we can easily do, for the eggs are laid in 
stagnant water, and the wrigglers live in the water 
until their wings are grown. If mosquitoes cannot 
find pools, water-barrels and other collections of 
still water, they will not lay their eggs; and if pools 
that cannot be drained or screened are covered 
with oil, the wrigglers cannot get to the surface 
to breathe, and so never grow into mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes in a room can be killed by closing 
all the doors and windows and then burning a 
mixture of one part of saltpeter with three parts 
of dried and powdered jimson-weed. It is still 
better to keep the doors and windows effectually 
screened with wire netting that has twenty meshes 
to the inch. 





* 


THE WORRYING SEX. 


RS. Hastings had always known 
dimly that many grapes are 
raised in the region that borders the 
rh Lakes, but after Maggie came she 
acquired a remarkable fund of infor- 


$i(1 mation concerning the growth and 


culture of the delicious fruit. 
She was often an unwilling listener 
to the stream of talk that poured 


unceasingly from Maggie’s lips, but because the 
little maid was lonely and far from home, she did 
not try to stem the torrent, but merely kept out of 
the kitchen more than had been her wont. 

Every basket of grapes brought by the grocer’s 
boy started afresh Maggie’s flood of reminiscences. 
Bending with tear-dimmed eyes above the florid 
pictures on the wooden covers, she would tell how 
many baskets of grapes she could pick in a day, 
how many all the girls in the Forbush vineyard 
could pick, how many all the girls in the adjoining 
vineyard could pick, and how much they received 
a basket, until Mrs. Hastings almost resolved to 
order no more grapes so long as Maggie remained. 
Her stay did not seem likely to be long, for 
mingled with all her talk about the “grape coun- 
try” were various shy references to a young man 
left behind in the vineyards. 

One evening Mrs. Hastings heard violent weep- 
ing in the kitchen. Hurrying into the room, she 
begged to know the cause of Maggie’s grief. But 
Maggie’s feelings were too deeply stirred to permit 
her to explain, and shaking with sobs, she hastened 
up-stairs to her room. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Hastings was sincerely 
moved. She hardly slept at all that night, through 
worrying over the poor girl’s trouble, and she was 
in the kitehen to greet her when, with pale face 
and swollen eyes, she came down-stairs the follow- 
ing morning. 

“What is the matter, Maggie dear?’’ she asked, 
sympathetically. 

“Well,” said Maggie, brokenly, “I had a letter 
last night from—the—best—friend—I—have—on— 
this—earth, and he said Mr. Forbush was going to 
send him down the Allegheny River to peddle 
grapes, and—I’m—afraid—he’ll—get—drowned!” 

Maggie’s sobs burst forth anew, but Mrs. 












Hastings stared at her in’ astonished silence. 
“Well,” she said, finally, with a sigh of relief, “‘I 
wouldn’t cry about that! The Allegheny River 
isn’t deep enough at this season of the year to 
drown a cat, and besides he only means that he 
is to go to the towns that border the river.” 

Maggie raised her head and smiled at Mrs. 
Hastings through her tears. “I believe that is 
it!” she said, brightly. 

Then she started to wash the grapes for break- 
fast. ‘‘Upin the grape country —” she began, but 
Mrs. Hastings had closed the door, somewhat em- 
phatically, ahd was already out of ear-shot. 


® © 


A REMINDER OF BYGONE PERIL. 


HROUGH the hilly country of the Basques, Mr. 
Harry A. Franck made his way on foot with 
few adventures, but with many interesting experi- 
ences. At the close of one day, he tells us in 
“Four Months Afoot in Spain,” he began to clam- 
ber upward into the mountains that rose high in 
the darkening sky ahead. The night grew black, 
for the heavens were overcast; but he who 
marches on into the darkness, if he is not con- 
fused by any artificial lights, may still see moder- 
ately well. 

It was two hours, perhaps, after nightfall, and 
the road, its edge a sheer precipice above unfathom- 
able depths, was winding ever higher round the 
shoulder of a mammoth peak, when suddenly I saw 
aman, a denser blackness against the sea of ob- 
security, standing stock-still on the utmost edge of 
the highway. 

“ Buenas tardes!”’ 1 greeted him in a low voice, 
almost afraid that a hearty tone would send him 
toppling backward to his death. 

e neither answered nor moved. 
closer. P i 

“You have rather’a dangerous position, verdad, 

or?” 


I stepped 


Still he stared motionless at me through the 
darkness. I moved qstty forward, and thrusting 
out a hand, touched him on the sleeve. It was 
hard as if frozen! For an instant I recoiled, then 
with a sudden instinctive movement passed a hand 
quickly and lightly over his face. as Id 
ing? hat, too, was hard and cold. I sprang 
back, and rummaging poathy. through my pockets, 
found one broken match. The wind was rushing 
up from the bottomless gulf below. I struck a 
light, holding it in the hollow of my hand, and in 
the instant before it was blown out I caught a few 
words of an inscription on a pedestal: 


Erected to the Mem— 
Thrown over this precipice— 
-Bandits— Night of— 


but before I had made out date or name I was in 
darkness again. 


* © 


WASHINGTON’S DINNER INVITATION. 


N spite of the general opinion to the contrary, 

Washington was not an especially grave and 
austere man. He had a sense of humor, and could 
make or enjoy a joke as well as any one. From 
Prof. C. F. Holliday’s “Wit and Humor of Colonial 
Days” is taken this letter, written to invite a 
friend, with the ladies of his family, to dine with 
the general. There is no date, but there is some 
reason to think that the note may have been 
written from Valley Forge. It shows the grave and 
burdened soldier in a pleasantly genial light. 


Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have had 
a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to ce 
the head of the table; a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot; and a dish of beans or greens, almost 
imperceptible, decorates the center. 

hen the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which 
I presume will be the case to-morrow, we have two 
beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs, in addition, one 
on each side of the center dish, dividing the space 
and reducing the distance between dish and dish 
to about six feet, which without them would be 
near twelve feet apart. Of late he has had the 
surprieing sagacity to discover that apples will 
make pies; and it is a question, if, in the violence 
of his efforts, we do not get one of apples instead 
of having both of beefsteaks. : 

If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, 
and will submit to partake of it on plates, once tin 
but now iron (not become so by the labor of scour- 
ing), I shall be happy to see them. 


* © 


‘* MOTHER’S ” NAME. 


DEED was being drawn for a certain farmer 
to sign. All went smoothly until the lawyer 
asked him his wife’s name. 


“Oh, yes, of course. My wife’s name. Very 
necessary, to be sure,” said the farmer. 

It was plain to be seen that he was not prepared 
toanswer. The blood rushed to his face, he looked 
troubled, and finally turned his back and looked 
out of the window. 

“What do you think of that!” he exclaimed, as 
he turned slowly round. ‘I simply cannot remem- 
ber her name. You see, they used to call her Pet 
when she was a girl at home, and that was her 
name with me until two years after our marriage, 
when I began calling her ‘mother.’ I could not 
tell you her name if it were a capital offense not 
todo so. S’pose it wouldn’t do to call her Pet in 
the deed?” 

It would not do; so he hurried away, and in an 
hour came back with his wife’s full name written 
on a slip of paper. 

*® © 


A RESOURCEFUL HOUSEWIFE. 


ewe the inexperienced cook, poked her head 
in at the dining-room door. “Please, ma’am,” 
she asked, “how will I know whin the puddin’ is 
cooked ?” 


“Stick a knife into it,” said her mistress,—also 
inexperienced,—recalling the instructions in the 
cook-book. “If the knife comes out clean, the 
pudding is ready to serve.” 

“T’ll do that, ma’am.” 

“And—oh, just a minute, Lizzie.” The mistress 
had a bright idea. “If the knife does come out 
clean, you might stick all the rest of the knives 
into the pudding.” 


* © 


SHE GOT HER ANSWER. 


HERE are those who assert that a husband 

should have no secrets from his wife, but the 
husband who adopts this view of his marital 
obligations may not hope to become a British 
cabinet minister. 

In his diary Lord Broughton notes a passage 
between Lady Holland and Lord John Russell. 
Lady Holland asked Lord John why Lord Holland 
was excluded from office. 

“Tf you must know,” said Lord John, “‘it is be- 
cause no man will act in a Cabinet with a person 
whose wife opens all his letters.” 





LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 

Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly 
and crusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimply a 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 












Bert 
Bones 


Do Your feet Havelhem? 


HIS X-ray photograph shows what 
narrow, pointed shoes do to the 
bones of the feet. Shows why such 

feet have corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arch, etc. Shows why foot comfort 
is impossible in such shoes. 

Honestly, now, is it sensible to wear 
narrow bone-bending shoes when you 
can wear a handsome shoe like the Edu- 
cator, which has plenty of space for all 
foot bones without any ugly looseness? 

Made for men, women and children. 
They “let the child’s feet grow as they 
should,” and let the grown-ups’ bent foot 
bones settle back into solid comfort. 

Look for the name Educator, branded on 
the sole of every genuine Educator. If your 
dealer doesn’t keepthem, write us for cata- 
logue, and we will see that you get a pair. 

We also make the famous A// A merica 
and Signet shoes for men, and the 
Mayfair for women. : 


FDUCATOR 
HOE. 


TRADE MARK REG. 













Prices from $1.35 
for Infants’ to $5 
for Men’s Specials 


**Comfortable 
AsAnOldShoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Join a Band! 


wexnd A Big Book Free 


which gives the lowest prices on reliable 
instruments, and also a wealth of infor- 
mation ages the formation and successful 
conduct ofa band. This book is invaluable. 








Hundreds of illustrations. Write today. 
LYON & HE Y 
25-93 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 





A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 












Com- 
_ bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box —a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 




















a. Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-124 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
atonce. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 














The Tread is Red 





Boys, here’s the greatest tire for your 
wheel ever made. Get a pair of 
Pennsylvania 

Red Tread 


VACUUM CUP 
Tires 
The same as the famous gray rubber Vacuum 
Cup Tires, it Gey Engle call Gand as b 
OIL RESISTING 
Oily streets and roads cannot rot the rubber. 
The tread has also been toughened in the red 


low as puncture proof as 
made. 













Each tire guaranteed for an entire season's 

satisfactory service. look great on your 
wheel They're corkers for riding and wearing. 

Get a pair at your own dealer's, or write u 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, 
Jeannette, Pa. : 
NON 








CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


You will never know what real comfort and economy are until you wear Linene collars, particu- 
larly the turn down styles—Rubens, Raphael and Angelo. Pick out any one of the styles shown in 
this advertisement, tell us what size you wear, and we will send sample collar for 6 cents in U.S. 


stamps or 10 collars for 30 cents. 


Price at the stores 25 cents for a box of ten. We also make cuffs and bosoms. 
These goods are made of fine cloth with a flexible stiffening material between, they are finished 


in pure starch so that they look just like linen. 


new Linene collar costs about the same as the 


laundering of a linen collar. But the Linene collar can be worn both sides—costing but 144 cents for 
each side—and then thrown away when soiled. We publish a beautiful catalogue showing 12 styles 


of collars, 2 styles of cuffs and 3 styles of bosoms. 


Send for it even if you don’t order samples now, 


itis free. You will be sure to order after you get the catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Boys 


How to Become a Scout 


You can hardly imagine what good times the Boy 
Scouts have. Camping, hiking, wigwag signaling, 
trailing, swimming, cooking in the open, woodcraft 
games, learning how to do many handy things, and 
a hundred and one other interesting features are in 
store for those who join. Opportunity is also given 
to earn advancement according to individual ability. 

ORGANIZATION. Boy Scouts are organized into 
patrols and troops. A patrol consists of eight boys, 
one of whom becomes patrol leader and another 
assistant patrol leader. A troop consists of three or 
more patrols, with a Scoutmaster in charge. If you 
want to become a Scout, you must find a patrol you 
can join; or if there is none in your neighborhood, 
you must start one. If you start one, you must find 
a man who is willing to act as Scoutmaster, as there 
can be no patrol without a Scoutmaster. 





Requirements for Position 
of Scoutmaster 


The Scoutmaster is the adult leader of a troop, 
and must be at least twenty-one years of age. He 
should have a deep interest in boys, be genuine in 
his own life, have the ability to lead, and command 
the boys’ respect and obedience. He need not be 
an expert on scoutcraft—a good Scoutmaster can 
enlist experts for the various activities. A Scout- 
master’s Certificate is granted by the National Council. 








THE BOY SCOUTS 


of America—For Boys 12 to 18 





HE Boy Scouts of America is a movement deserving the highest com- 
mendation, and is attracting boys from every corner of the country. This 
is not a military organization, but rather a well-developed plan through 
which the boys can have plenty of good, wholesome fun, and at the same time 
develop many very desirable qualities. Through the training he receives, 
the Boy Scout becomes observant, resourceful, hardy, courageous, thrifty, 
obedient, loyal; he also becomes skilled in woodcraft, and knows what to do 
in anemergency. In fact, no essential of an all-round manly development is 
lacking. When parents and others, 
who have the interests of boys at 
heart, fully realize the value of this 
organization, they will see to it that 
= the boys under their care are en- 
rolled in its ranks. 


HE COMPANION was among the first to call the attention of our American boys to 

the fascinating advantages of the movement by an article which we published on March 
31, 1910. We are glad to render still further assistance by making it possible for any 
Companion boy to earn a Scout’s Equipment easily and quickly. As most Scoutmasters, 
in charge of the boys, prefer to have the boys earn their own equipment, this Offer is sure 
to meet with their hearty indorsement. 








““Scout’s’’ Accessories 
“SCOUT’S” COMPASS 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 15 cents extra. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 


This high-grade Compass is designed for the ex- 
plorer, hunter, Boy Scout and woodsman. Has 
a solid brass case, silvered metal dial, needle with 
jeweled bearing, fixed arrow pointer and sliding 
stop. The Compass measures 1% inches in diameter, 


Boy Scout Uniforms 
OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


The garments are made from Boy Scout Olive Drab 
Drill, which has been submitted to a 30-day sun test, 
the acid and strength tests, and is guaranteed to be 
of fast color and durable. All garments are of this 
quality and fully guaranteed. Orders for the Uni- 
form, or any part thereof, must bear the signature 
of your Scoutmaster. 


BOY SCOUT HAT. 


quality, detachable ties 


BOY SCOUT SUMMER HAT. Price 50 cents. Olive Drill, 
inside seams reénforced with leather, eyelets in crown for 
ventilation, detachable ties. 


BOY SCOUT COAT. Price $1.35. Standard material, four 
bellows pockets, standing collar, dull metal buttons with Boy 
Scout emblem. Give age, and breast and waist measure. 


BOY SCOUT BREECHES. Price $1.00. Standard material, 
belt guides, pockets, legs laced below the knee, the lacing to 
be covered by stockings or leggings. Give age, waist and calf 
measure. 


KNICKERBOCKERS. Price 75 cents. 
Drill, belt guides, pockets, knee-buckles, full pattern. 
age and waist measure. 


BOY SCOUT SHORTS. Price 50 cents. 
belt guides, full running pants pattern. 
measure. 


BOY SCOUT SHIRT. Price $1.00. Standard material, two 
bellows pockets, open front, coat style, standard buttons, same 
as coat. Give age and size of collar. 

BOY SCOUT BELT. Price 40 cents. Good leather, side 
rings, snaffle for attaching knife, etc. Dull métal buckle with 
Boy Scout emblem. Give age and waist measure. 

BOY SCOUT LEGGINGS. Price 55cents. Made of best water- 


proof Army Duck, U. S. Army style. Give age, calf and ankle 
measure. 


BOY SCOUT GOLF STOCKINGS. Cotton, 30 cents; wool, 


$1.25. Suitable for scouting and made of heavy material. 


BOY SCOUT SHOES. Price $250 per pair. Tanned brown 
Deerskin, Elk sole, unlined. Every pair marked on the inside 
with the official seal, as well as the sole. When ordering give 
size usually worn. 


BOY SCOUT HAVERSACK. Price 60 cents. Made of 
waterproof canvas, with canvas straps, buckles and separate 
pockets. Scout emblem on flap. 


Price $1.15. Olive Drab Felt, standard 
Mention size when ordering. 


THE “SCOUT” TENT 


The “Scout” Tent, complete with guy-ropes but 
without Poles, given to Companion subscribers only 
who secure and send us five new subscriptions; or 
for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of 
Tent alone $3.50. For 50 cents extra we will supply 
the five Poles required, all fitted ‘and ready for use. 
Transportation charges in every case to be paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight of Tent alone 10 lbs.; of 
Tent and Poles 40 lbs. 


The ‘‘Scout’’ Tent is ideal for general camping pur- 
poses. Strongly made from white tent drilling, and 
has all the desirable features of the shelter tent, so 
long a favorite with experienced campers. The 
base of the main part of the Tent measures 6x6 
feet, and the ridge-pole stands 5% feet high. The 
front may be extended and used as an awning; or 
it may be tied down to completely close the Tent; 
or it may be thrown back over the main part to act 
as a fly for extra protection. If desired, Poles for 
pitching this Tent can easily be cut upon the camp- 
ing ground to save carrying, or in an emergency the 
Tent can be set up by tying to trees. 


Boy Scout Olive Drab 
Give 


Standard material, 
Give age and waist 


BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 15 cents extra. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. 


This Camp Lamp requires water and carbide only, 
and burns with an intense light for over three hours 
without refilling. No grease, smoke, dirt or oil. 
Throws a steady light over 100 feet. Can be hung 
up in a tent, or worn comfortably on a hat or belt, 
leaving both hands free. Equally serviceable for 
farmers and teamsters detained at their work after 
dark. Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs less than 5 
ounces, and produces a 14-candle-power light. 


NOTE. Price-List and measurement blank for Scoutmas- 
ter’s Hat, Norfolk Coat and Trousers furnished on application. 
Badges obtainable only through the National Headquarters, 
and by order of Official Scoutmaster. 





OUR OFFER 


Any selection of the above Official Equip- 
ment to the value of 75 cents given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new subscription. 
Sold at the prices stated. All articles sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by the 
receiver. 


ORDERS FOR ANY PART OF THE 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT MUST BEAR THE 
SIGNATURE OF YOUR SCOUTMASTER. 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 15 cents extra. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. 


This Knife really combines four useful tools and 
a jack-knife all in one. By opening the proper 
blade, it becomes in turn a /ack-Knife, Screw- 
Driver, Leather Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, 
Can-Opener. ‘The blades are made from the best 
English cutlery steel, and finely tempered to retain 
their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is 
of stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver 
bolsters, name-plate and shackle. 











LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast > 


A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making a 
man feel good. 


When a man feels good he can do his best work. 
Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 


The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve instantly—that’s delicious—that makes a man 


(or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 


The thin, crispy wafers of toasted com with some milk or cream and sugar (if you like it) 
should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 


Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘*The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, . Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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